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Editorial Survey 
THE FUTURE OF “THOUGHT” 


INOR changes have, from time to time, marked the 
placid course of this Quarterly. They have been 
neither startling nor dramatic, nor have they in fact 

modified, in essentials, the original aims of 1926. With this 
December issue, however, the first span of life for THOUGHT 
will close on the conviction that “we have fought the good 
fight”; and a new span of life will begin with the rallying 
cry, “we shall fight a better fight.” Beginning with the next 
issue, ITHOUGHT, remaining the same, in title as in format, 
in type of content as in fundamental convictions, in goal as in 
ambition, will be the care of a new editorial staff and a new 
business administration. 

The project of publishing a Catholic Quarterly of the 
Sciences and Letters was discussed during the first half of the 
1920’s. They were the years when there seemed to be begin- 
ning a new period of Catholic intellectual activity. As the 
American scene teemed with an unloosed vitality, that some 
termed madness, so the Catholic American scene blossomed 
forth in the bumper years with new developments and expan- 
sions. The moment, therefore, seemed opportune for a newer 
and a higher advance beyond the journalistic and the popular- 
ized, and even the cultured periodicals then existing. Catholic 
progress called for the establishment not only of a literary 
Quarterly for cultivated readers, but of an organ through 
which specialists could speak to scholars, a depository where 
the research student could house his findings permanently. 
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With something of these considerations in mind, Wilfrid 
Parsons, S.J., then Editor-in-Chief of America, and Francis 
P. LeBuffe, S.J., then Dean of the School of Social Service, 
Fordham University, decided that such a Quarterly as this 
should be inaugurated. A board of editors was erected, con- 
sisting of eminent scholars in the diverse fields of scholarship. 
Aggregated to the editorial board was a further group of asso- 
ciated editors, specialists in their respective departments. On 
the first staff, the editorial roster was as follows: Theology, 
Vincent A. McCormick, S.J., Woodstock College, Md.; 
Philosophy, Martin Burke, S.J., Loyola University, New 
Orleans, La.; Sociology, Moorhouse F. X. Millar, S.J., Ford- 
ham University Law School, New York, N. Y.; History, 
Samuel K. Wilson, S.J., Loyola University, Chicago, III.; 
Education, Austin G. Schmidt, S.J., Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Literature, James J. Daly, S.J., St. Louis Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. Very quietly, yet very purposefully, the 
editors built up their projected Quarterly and issued their first 
number in June, 1926. 

With the changes of the years, there occurred successions 
of editors. In 1936, Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., relinquished the 
direction of THOUGHT to the present Editor-in-Chief. In the 
current year, Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., terminated his duties as 
Managing Editor in favor of Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. The de- 
partment of Theology was directed, in succession, by Francis 
E. Keenan, S.J., then of Woodstock College; by William J. 
McGarry, S.J., and by Robert A. Hewitt, S.J., both of Weston 
College, Weston, Mass. In the department of Philosophy, 
the associate editors were, in turn, William J. McGarrigle, 
S.J., of Mt. St. Michael’s, Spokane, Wash., and Raphael 
C. McCarthy, S.J., of St. Louis University. Education, 
in 1936, was taken over by William J. McGucken, S.J., of 
St. Louis University. The editor for Science from the 
first year was A. F. Frumveller, S.J., of the University of 
Detroit, whose place was taken by Francis P. LeBuffe, and 
later by William D. O’Leary, S.J., of Spring Hill College, 
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Mobile, Ala. From the beginning until 1938, Samuel K. 
Wilson, S.J., acted as editor for History ; his office was assumed 
by Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. Two of the pioneers have, through 
all the fourteen volumes and fifty-five numbers, continued 
their work: in Literature, James J. Daly, S.J.; and in Socti- 
ology, later designated as Political Philosophy and the Social 
Sciences, Moorhouse F. X. Millar, S.J., who also must be 
regarded as one of the co-founders. 

To these scholars who have proved themselves eminent in 
their respective fields, to these associate editors who have 
labored so generously, to these friends who have so eagerly 
and so happily collaborated on THOUGHT, we offer our pro- 
found gratitude. Whatever of value there has been was the 
value they contributed. Whatever of good has been accom- 
plished, through the past thirteen years, has them at its source. 

The retiring Editor-in-Chief and the Associate Editors bid 
adieu to our readers, thanking them most heartily for their very 
real collaboration in our common effort. At the same time, 
we welcome the new Editor and his associates who will carry 
on and will, we trust, create even a more potent and effective 
Quarterly. 

With this December, the America Press transfers all its 
rights over and ownership of THOUGHT to Fordham Univer- 
sity. The editorial direction, likewise, is being assumed by 
members of the faculties of the Graduate Departments of 
Fordham University. 

It is with a conviction of confidence and with a sense of fit- 
ness that we, retiring from the editorial conduct of THOUGHT, 
greet the new Editor-in-Chief, Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. At the 
meeting of the board of editors, held in Chicago, IIl., in Sep- 
tember, 1938, Father Walsh was unanimously voted as depart- 
mental editor for History, when Samuel K. Wilson, S.J., Pres- 
ident of Loyola University, Chicago, III., begged to be relieved 
of his post, after twelve continuous years of devoted service. 
Upon the resignation of Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., the co- 
founder, from the office of Managing Editor, Father Walsh 
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also assumed this responsibility. Thus, he enters not strangely 
into the editorial charge. His capabilities may be deduced 
from such items as the following: He was twice awarded, 
while at school in England, the national prize in economics 
by the Cobden Club, and was awarded a national prize by 
the Royal Geographical Society of London. He is a graduate 
in Classics, University of London, and a first-class honorsman 
in History, Oxford University. While at Oxford, he was 
awarded the University Gibbs Scholarship and won the Mar- 
quis of Lothian Prize Essay. A Doctor of Theology, as well 
as of Philosophy, of the Gregorian University, Rome, he 
served for three years as a professor at that university. He is 
the author of The Emperor Charles IV: A Study in Holy 
Roman Imperialism, co-author of The Catholic Philosophy 
of History, and has contributed to British, Italian, French and 
American reviews. Since his return to the United States, he 
has been, successively, head of the Department of Italian 
Studies and Professor of History, at Fordham University. 
Associated with Father Walsh in the editorial direction of 
THOUGHT will be Moorhouse F. X. Millar, S.J., a member of 
the first staff, and Martin D’Arcy, S.J., Master of Campion 
Hall, Oxford University, England, and at present Head of 
the Department of Philosophy, Fordham University. An 
advisory editorial council of professors accredited to the Ford- 
ham Graduate School will consist of such nationally and in- 
ternationally known scholars as the following: Anton C. Pegis, 
Ross J. S. Hoffman, Charles C. Tansill, Jean P. Misrahi, John 
J. Savage, James E. Tobin, Francis M. Crowley, Robert T. 
Rock, Jr., Leopold R. Cerecedo, Victor F. Hess. Such a 
roster of authorities in philosophy, sociology, government, his- 
tory, literature, education, applied psychology and science 
gives assurance that THOUGHT will continue to be the most 
potent influence in the higher intellectual life of America. 
The benedictions of the retiring editors are pronounced on 
the new Editor and his associates. The best wishes of all who 
have labored on THOUGHT are extended to those who will 
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assume their labor. We vision the March number of THOUGHT, 
and the succeeding issues, as documents attesting to the validity 
and the value of the past fifty-five numbers of THOUGHT. 


Vale atque Ave. 
FRANCIS X. TALBOT. 


THE JEWISH QUESTION 


No subject touching human relations produces such a be- 
wildering variety of attitudes as does the matter of the Jews, 
due to the completely different aspects which faith and ex- 
perience bring to bear upon the Jewish people: their char- 
acter and destiny.’ 

From the standpoint of the Old Testament, the Jews are 
the chosen people of God. In the figure of the Prophet 
Ezekiel, they are a mere helpless infant exposed to die among 
raging tyrants glowering over Israel. They are the people 
of predilection. They are a stiffnecked and faithless race 
recurrently punished for their sins. They are the people of 
the promised Messias, from whom came our Saviour accord- 
ing to the flesh; came also His Blessed Mother, His Fore- 
runner John, His Foster-Father Joseph and all His Apostles. 
They rejected their Redeemer and crucified Him with a cruel 
death; yet the Jewish people were misled into rejecting Him 
by a pagan-minded minority and the pagan Romans shared 
in the crime. They are the unfaithful vineyard yet they are 
the native olive branch upon which the Gentiles, as wild 
olives, are grafted. They brought damnation upon themselves 
by their sin and refusal to repent, yet they bear the promise of 
ultimate conversion. Their conversion will mean the “resur- 
rection of the dead”—at least figuratively, some say literally. 
In our time they present a terrific challenge to the steadfastness 
of our faith and to the depth and breadth of our charity. 


1A CHRISTIAN LoOKs AT THE JEWISH QUESTION. By Jacques Maritain. New York 
and Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. v, 90. $1.00. 
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The Jews are the living witnesses to our Christian Revela- 
tion, by their writings and by their very continuance as a 
people; yet, for the most part, they are its most bitter enemies. 
No group of people on earth so resent conversion to the Chris- 
tian Faith as do the Jews; none other were so intermingled 
with Christendom for nineteen centuries yet remained so 
hostile; none more biting in their sarcastic allusions; none, 
until the advent of Hitler, more skilled in propaganda against 
it or more ready to ally themselves with its enemies. Yet we 
find them wholeheartedly charitable in cooperating with 
Catholics in every type of good work. Thousands of Chris- 
tian and Catholic refugees today owe their lives and their 
livelihood to disinterested Jewish philanthropy. Catholic im- 
migrants in New England were nobly treated by Jewish 
merchants whose standard of business integrity set to shame 
many a grasping “native” whose door and whose heart were 
closed to the Catholic poor. 

No one can read the third part of Jacques Maritain’s little 
book, in which he recites the series of persecutions which the 
Jews have endured in Germany and other countries, and not 
be aware that Christian charity would be false to itself if it 
ignored such distress. 

M. Maritain’s appeal is stimulated by sentiment, for he 
is a very sensitive man; and the circumstances and associa- 
tions with which he has been identified are such as sharply 
to arouse his sensibilities to the plight of the Jews. This sub- 
jective character of his utterances will meet with a varied 
response according to the varying associations or contacts of 
his readers. Opposing judgments, some of praise, some of 
condemnation, which have been passed upon his ardent cham- 
pionship of the Jewish cause are not due solely to the mani- 
fold aspects of the cause itself—in which some see the light, 
others the shadow—but also to the circumstance of M. Mari- 
tain’s own sensibility which, in a correlative way, produces 
a widely contradictory effect upon his audience. The effect 
of Maritain’s sensibility may be heightened, too, by his very 
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authority as a writer and thinker; this has been gained by ap- 
peals to the pure intelligence, not to the emotions. When the 
philosopher preaches, one cannot but be stirred. 

For a fair appraisal, however, of M. Maritain’s appeal, 
one must consider that, with all the emphasis given by his 
sentiment, his arguments are based upon the motives of Chris- 
tian Faith. He invokes the charity of the Gospel and sug- 
gests policies drawn from the Christian concept of the social 
order. He recalls certain obvious but neglected facts of his- 
tory, correcting unsound generalizations as to the part played 
by the Jews in the origins whether of Communism or Capital- 
ism. 

M. Maritain rightly reprobates the argument frequently 
heard: “Why should I feel sympathy for the Jews when 
they have shown such indifference to the sufferings of Catho- 
lics and Christians in Spain, Russia, Mexico?” Not only is 
the statement too sweeping as it stands, for such sympathy for 
Christians has been shown and is now being shown by Jews, 
but it is unsound to believe that two wrongs can make a right. 
Nevertheless, the psychology in this matter must be reckoned 
with and Catholics can hardly be blamed for experiencing 
it, since for a couple of decades we have been subjected to a 
barrage of propaganda first for Mexico and Russia, later for 
Loyalist Spain and have felt the humiliation of Catholic in- 
articulateness on these subjects. Hence for psychological 
reasons, much of M. Maritain’s reasoning will be lost upon 
those whose feelings have long been aroused by those attacks. 
If he himself possessed a somewhat more hospitable psy- 
chology, I believe that his actual arguments would meet with 
a wider appreciation. 

Maritain makes two capital points as to what can be, done 
about the problem of the Jews. 

Nothing, he insists, can be accomplished in an atmosphere 
of paganism, hate and persecution. Such an atmosphere 
merely exasperates the problem by exasperating all con- 
cerned. The more the Jews are persecuted, the more those 
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traits and tendencies are intensified which in turn provide 
fuel for hate. It cannot be solved by the false doctrine of 
Racism, which contradicts reason and Revelation alike. M. 
Maritain’s analysis of this doctrine is impeccable, and sums 
up briefly the conclusions of the best scholarship. As he 
aptly observes: “Scientifically, Racism seems chiefly a sort 
of political misappropriation of anthropology, mobilized to 
furnish a practical criterion of the German national com- 
munity.” 

If we could look upon the Jews simply as individuals, as 
we look upon the members of all other social groups in this 
country, the Jew would present no other problem than do 
these other groups. Our American democracy recognizes no 
minorities as such, nor do they form legal components of our 
Republic. Our problem with all these groups, which are 
often referred to as social (not political or legal) minorities, 
is simply the problem of integrating the individual, with his 
rights and obligations, his sins and virtues, into the body 
politic. 

The deeper problem arises, however, when the Jew him- 
self refuses to be considered merely as an individual and sets 
a positive value upon his minority status, insisting upon identi- 
fication with the Jewish group of all nations and of all times, 
giving to this identification two outstanding characteristics 
which are difficult to reconcile with one another and difficult 
to reconcile with our own society. On the one hand, the 
identification is insisted upon as transcendent, not the mere 
accidental identification with incidents of national or racial 
origin which characterize other social groups. On the other 
hand, it is not in the purely spiritual order, such as the 
Catholic’s identification with the universal, supra-national 
Church, outside of all political and purely civic affiliations, 
but it has a civic character; though transcendent, it belongs 
to the affairs of this world. 

Speculation is infinite as to the basis of the intangible, yet 
concrete, dynamic character of this voluntary identification. 
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Undoubtedly a large contributing factor has been Israel’s 
age-long defensive battle for monotheism, hardened by much 
persecution. Equally contributing is that trait which a con- 
temporary Jewish thinker, Hans Kohn, terms the Jewish 
insistence upon man and his action, his history. 

The Jewish God is not a God of nature (like Zeus) but a God of history. 
. . . When He solemnly reveals Himself, He is the Lord of historical action. 
[The justification of His Commandments] is not rational, but historical : 
Thou shalt not oppress the stranger, for thou knowest the heart of the 
stranger, for thou were a stranger in the land of Egypt. (The American 
Hebrew, September 8, 1938). 


Extending into the past, this historic or time consciousness 
of the Jewish people takes the form of traditionalism, with 
its sublimely noble and its ignoble or legalistic aspects; ex- 
tending to the future, it means the element of messianic hope. 
The aggressively mundane, this-worldly character of this 
hope, as Maritain frankly points out, enormously complicates 
the situation because it thrusts the whole problem into the 
civic and political field. The intensity of this mundane hope 
leads, as he observes, to an “astonishing ambivalence” of 
strange contrasts of good and evil, to exemplary prudence 
and justice as well as to revolutionary follies disastrous for the 
world and for the Jews themselves. 

In Maritain’s view, we cannot rid ourselves or our society 
of that tension which is apt to be generated by the conflict 
between the mundane hope apparently held as a sacred abso- 
lute by the greater multitude of Jews and, on the other hand, 
the other-worldly hope held equally absolute by Christian 
teachings. 

The only adequate solution will be when Israel finds its 
own soul through embracing that true hope for which Jesus 
Christ, its High-Priest, King and true Messias, gave His 
Divine life in sacrifice. But until that solution is reached by 
God’s grace and in God’s good time, Christian charity must 
bear as it can with the spiritual tension generated. The civic 
order, however, cannot leave unregulated the civic tensions 
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which this adherence to such a transcendent yet this-worldly 
group-identification generates. Maritain does not deny the 
need of such regulation, of reaching a political as well as a 
spiritual adjustment; he foresees its eventual necessity if a 
peaceful social order is to exist. But he maintains that it 
cannot be effected by the cruel devices of persecution and anti- 
Semitism, though it can be effected in an order governed by 
equity, justice and charity, in a “fundamentally new and a 
more just order.” 

For M. Maritain the transformation of the social order 
which he has in view is a matter too remote for immediate 
consideration; he is a pessimist as to its accomplishment with 
the present spiritual state of humanity. Others less con- 
servative in their estimate may be more optimistic. Be that 
as it may, in the present order we gain nothing, as he says, 
by “fighting hatred with hatred.” We should reaffirm, he in- 
sists, ‘‘the real power of love and truth over political and social 
realities.” 

Whatever may be the ultimate as well as the best proximate 
solution for troubles between Christians and Jews it is most 
readily found when Christians live up integrally to the teach- 
ings of the Gospel and of their holy Catholic Faith, and 
when the Jews themselves observe the highest traditions of 
their religious past. The Christian who thoroughly knows 
his Faith will be protected against whatever attacks may be 
made upon it; he who integrally /ives his Faith will possess 
the temperance of appetite, the abundance of charity and the 
readiness to fulfil strict justice which will enable him to live 
in peace with his non-Christian neighbor. This would seem 
to be the most practical conclusion, apart from the super- 
natural task of prayer for the conversion of Israel, to be drawn 
from M. Maritain’s meditations. Least of all can we Catho- 
lics, who have been ourselves so often decried as “strangers 
in the land,” be free to cry stranger upon those who now 
rightfully share our land and government. 

JOHN LAFARGE. 
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ONE WaAy OF GETTING A CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


In the September number of THOUGHT, Dr. Francis X. 
Connolly ends his article on a brave note: 


In the meantime it seems to be a clear duty to insist in season and out of 
season that the Catholic culture differs from others as Rome does from 
Berlin, as Dante from H. G. Wells, as the Little Flower from Madame 
Bovary, that it was once worthy of blood and tears and even now is con- 
siderably more valuable than the decadence which surrounds it. 


Leading up to this conclusion he says the Catholic writer 
must be “simply and integrally Catholic in his whole atti- 
tude towards life.” This is very true. But I am not sure 
he puts the situation in terms of reality when he goes on to 
say that the production of creative literature by Catholics is 
an “extreme and perilous necessity and calls not only for 
courage but also for extraordinary independence of mind and 
vision,” for which he cites no distinguished precedent in 
English literature save Chaucer. Why Chaucer? He was 
so lacking in courage on the side of his Catholicism that he 
felt obliged to make a retraction at the close of his career. 
Dryden, writing the “Hind and Panther,” would seem to 
be a better example of courage. 

It is extremely doubtful, however, whether Catholic crea- 
tive writers ever have to be consciously courageous in their 
work. I do not believe that Francis Thompson or Gerard 
Manley Hopkins had to nerve themselves to the point where 
they could write Catholic poems or Catholic criticism. The 
courage must come long before the writing, when the crea- 
tive writers, like the rest of us, have to make the supreme spir- 
itual decision which affects their final destiny. Once the 
choice is made and the divine surrender complete, Catholic 
writing is a spontaneous process with nothing of conscious 
defiance or challenge in it. Thompson and Hopkins may 
have exercised courage in their departure from the prevalent 
artforms of their time, but it is hard to conceive that they 
had to exercise it in making their poems Catholic. They 
were Catholics first, in poetry and out of it; they were so 
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Catholic they could not help writing Catholic poems, and 
courage is not needed in doing things we cannot help doing. 

All the talk about a recent Catholic revival of letters in 
France should not blind us to the fact that for three hundred 
years, English-speaking Catholics have had to depend largely 
on France and Spain for their Catholic reading. There 
were Catholic writers in France before Maritain and Péguy. 
If there is an unusually active Catholic movement in French 
literature today, it is probably because France has always 
had a large Catholic reading public. Widespread Catholic 
reading is the necessary groundwork for a distinctively Cath- 
olic culture in letters. 

It seems to me we are not sufficiently alive to this funda- 
mental fact. A Catholic publisher, Mr. Kenedy, had occa- 
sion lately to complain about the small consideration given 
Catholic publications in quarters where consideration might 
be expected. He has grounds for complaint. Too many 
Catholic readers, reviewers and writers in Catholic periodicals 
place so much emphasis on the merit and importance of 
un-Catholic and anti-Catholic literature that, justly or not, 
one cannot escape the impression that they are disdainful of 
Catholic books not welcomed by the non-Catholic public. 

Here is an arena where Catholic writers and readers can 
show a little courage. Our garden-plot may not be so large 
and flourishing as that of France, but it is worthy of a little 
attention and it might be made more luxuriant in time if 
the Catholic leaders in literature were less supercilious. What 
is to be accomplished by gadding on the heels of a very un- 
Catholic world and echoing its raptures over the orchid- 
blooms in the popular shops? We need leaders in the world 
of letters who are home-loving bodies and who will make 
the most of the culture to be found in the bosom of the family. 
They may incur a certain amount of derision and dislike 
thereby. But that is where the courage comes in. 

JAMES J. DALY. 










Salazar’s Portugal 


ANTONIO CAMILO PASTOR 


TT HE name of Salazar, Head of the Portuguese Govern- 
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ment, Minister of the Interior, provisional Secretary of 

War and Foreign Affairs is one that arouses widespread 
interest these days. Despite that fact, he himself is a man 
of few words, little given to the spectacular. His is rather a 
thoughtful, quiet mode of activity that does not advertise 
itself through the dictator’s clarion. 
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PORTUGAL BEFORE SALAZAR 


The steady beacon-light that was the old spirit of Portugal 
later dwindled to the fitfully burning torch of anarchic 
liberalism, kept alive in the haunts of secret societies that 
fostered violence, assassination and subversion. A few sta- 
tistics concerning Portugal before the advent of Salazar, 
gathered between 1910, when the country was made a re- 
public, and 1926, when the New State, Estado Novo, was 
created, tell a graphic story of forty-three ministers, eight 
heads of state and more than twenty minor revolutions. 

When the country, which had become the laughing stock 
of foreign nations and a source of shame for its own people, 
was on the verge of despair, the army arose and hurled itself 
into a brave struggle for national existence. Happily the bat- 
tle was successful, but to preserve the fruits of victory a stern 
discipline was in order—in short, a dictatorship. 

Now as regards the Portuguese notion of dictatorship, it 
is well to point out that the terms violence, despotism and 
tyranny find no place in it. Rather, the idea with Salazar has 
come to take on the old Roman sense of the word, in that it 
connotes a national set-up calling into action those sound ele- 
ments of the nation that have been dissipated and hidden, and 
at the same time purifying them of the dross of social corrup- 
tion. The norm followed has been that of truth and justice. 
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What has been said demands, of course, substantiation; to 
formulate and present such a proof is to examine Salazar’s 
philosophy, to consider what he has done and to find out what 
he wants to do—in short to present a brief and objective précis 
of the principles of the New State, its work and future possi- 
bilities. These three points will be the theme of our discussion. 


THE POLITICAL PRINCIPLES OF THE NEW STATE 


Despite his few words, Salazar says enough to inform us 
of his thoughts and desires. His political principles are to 
be found in his addresses to the nation, either directly in 
speeches and official documents or indirectly in interviews 
to the press. Of the latter, those granted to the Portuguese 
newspaper-man, Antonio Ferro, Director of the Secretariate 
of National Propaganda and Commissar General of the 
Portuguese Government at the New York World’s Fair," have 
become generally well known. 

In the speech which Salazar delivered at Braga, the “Holy 
City” of the National Revolution, he emphasized the main 
ideas which constitute the corner-stone of his political struc- 
ture. And this he did with the astuteness of one who knows 
the principles of enduring truth and bases his life-activity 
upon them. 

Nineteenth century skepticism and negativism had shaken 
the foundations of Portuguese civilization. These false 
ideologies have been replaced by conceptions of enduring 
value which the head of the Government believes to be so 
indisputably fixed as to preclude all discussion. Such are the 
notions of God and virtue, fatherland and tradition, authority 
and its claims, the family and its moral basis, labor and its 


duties. 
And first as to Faith in God. For Salazar it is the 


inexhaustible source of spiritual life; and, inasmuch as it represents a 


l\Didrio de Noticias, Dec., 1932. These interviews have been translated into 
English: Portugal and her Leader (London, Faber and Faber, 1939). A French 
translation appeared in Paris in 1934, 
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virtue, any forceful imposition or restriction of its practice would be im- 
moral. The Absolute is superior to the state, which, therefore, must neither 
impose a form of worship nor take upon itself the definition of the principles 
cf morality. Since we hold that human activity is limited by the moral 
law, we do not fall into the impious error of deifying the State. We do 
not supress personal convictions; we respect the consciences of believers, and 
we consolidate religious peace.” 


Salazar professes Catholicism, the traditional religion of 
Portugal. The attempt on his life on July 4, 1937, was per- 
petrated by agents of Moscow just as he was getting out of 
his car to attend Sunday Mass in the private chapel of his 
friend, Josué Trocado. 

A second postulate of Salazar’s system is the notion of the 
Fatherland, that is to say: 
the Nation in its territorial and moral integrity, completely independent 
and with an historical rdle. For the Portuguese, whose nationality has 
endured for eight centuries, there is not a scrap of land with which they 
are willing to part. Portuguese nationality is the firm foundation of the 
New State because it is the unmistakable demand of our history, because 
it is an essential element of social progress and uplift and because it is an 
instrument for the good of humanity in every quarter of the world. It 
has, however, absolutely nothing in common with the sinister humanitarian 
internationalism of the present time, which would extend its own frontiers 


at the expense of others.® 


Two important considerations stem from this principle. 

First, as regards German colonial ambitions, many false 
hopes respecting our colonies have been voiced by the press 
and at times entertained on the authority of the official propa- 
ganda of certain nations. This categorical and definitive 
answer has been given them by the Head of the Portuguese 
Government: 


Firm in our denunciation of illicit conventions and underhand deals we 
refuse to sell, rent or partition our colonies Our constitutional laws forbid 
such alienation and, were it not so, the national conscience would demand it.‘ 


“Oliveira Salazar, Discursos e notas politicas, vol. Il, p. 131. 
3Oliveira Salazar, op. cit., vol. II, p. 132. 
‘Ibid, p. 264. 
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This declaration was confirmed in July, 1938, by the presi- 
dential visit of General Carmona to the Portuguese colonies 
of Sao Tomé and Angola, where he could enjoy a national 
atmosphere as distinctly Portuguese as in Europe. The colony 
of Mozambique, equally desirous of manifesting its whole- 
hearted devotion to the mother-country, welcomed the presi- 
dent of the Republic during his visit in June 1939.° 

In the second place, Portuguese nationalism spells the con- 
demnation of international Communism and particularly the 
efforts of Moscow to rub out the Portuguese frontiers in order 
to set up the U.S.S.R. of the Iberian Peninsula. Salazar, 
who foresaw this danger during Spain’s bloody struggle, held 
to a firm and fearless policy even in the face of France and 
England. And he justified his position with these words: 

Many are unaware of the Communist menace. We on the contrary 
see it, feel it, fear its establishment in Spain through outside help; for in 
a situation where a number of internationals to their own satisfaction divide 
nations and governments, national freedom and independence must needs go 
by the board. That is why we are against the disruption of Spanish na- 
tionalism, the buffer between Portugal and Iberian Communism.° 


Franco’s sweeping victory confirmed the soundness of the 
Portuguese Government’s policy, responsible in no small 
measure for the complete failure and rout of the Communists. 
Salazar had already delivered them a telling blow when, con- 
trary to the inclinations of the great powers, he opposed the 
admission of the Soviets into the League of Nations at Geneva. 
Recent developments have shown that Salazar was right. 
Today in Portugal, and in Spain, too, the term “Communist” 
is in such bad standing that it is taken as synonymous with 
“robber,” “incendiary,” in short, as applying to anybody 
whose activities are a menace to well-ordered society. 

With this same political viewpoint as its basis, a ten-year 
treaty of friendship and non-aggression was signed on March 


5Portugal, Bulletin de renseignements politiques, économiques et littéraires, Lisbon, 
Sept. 30, 1938. (Secretariate of National Propaganda.) 
6Oliveira Salazar, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 314. 
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17, 1939, by Salazar and the Spanish ambassador at Lisbon, 
to be considered as tacitly renewed at the end of the period 
stipulated unless abrogated by one of the parties within six 
months of its expiration.’ 

A third postulate of Salazar’s system is the validity of the 
Principle of Authority: 

Authority is a reality and a necessity; it is a right and an obligation. 
It is a gift of Providence, for without it neither social life nor human 
civilization would be possible. Although its specific prerogatives must be 
admitted, yet the State can err, and hence freedom to appraise its acts must 
be conceded to all. Still, the refusal to tolerate such criticism is a lesser 
evil than the failure to impose obedience.*® 


In this last statement, the enemies of Salazar’s régime pro- 
fess to find cause for complaint, inasmuch as the principle 
therein enunciated provides for an official censorship of the 
press. The purpose of this restriction in Portugal has not been 
the destruction of the freedom of thought, but rather the 
protection of the majority from the false doctrines and mis- 
leading statements of a few. It has been precisely that in- 
discriminate freedom to misguide public opinion that con- 
tributed so largely toward putting Portugal in a bad light 
generally and made for the catastrophe in Spain. The outcome 
of the censorship has been to raise the moral tone of the 
Portuguese press and to make, too, for a greater objectivity and 
reliability: 

The press no longer finds it easy to disseminate anti-social theories and 
to make use of scurrilous and insulting invective. That curtailment of 
liberty, however, ought not to be mourned by a professedly enlightened and 
intellectually sound public.® 


The Primacy of the Family is a fourth postulate for Salazar: 


In the family, man finds on a smaller scale that complex of social bonds 
without which human life is difficult. The man without a family stands 


"Didrio do Gowerno, 1a. ser., No. 69, March 24, 1939; the text of the pact was 
given to the press on March 17. 

8Oliveira Salazar, op. cit., p. 30; p. 132. 

°Didrio de Noticias, Oct. 16, 1938. 
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outside the pale of the State, isolated, a stranger unloved and spiritually 
dwarfed. Civil society derives its note of morality, its integrity and cohesion 
directly from the family circle from which life itself springs; family life 
encourages the growth of virtue and provides a stimulus for man’s efforts 
in his toil for daily bread.'® 


These words, like so many others of Salazar, show that 
their author has read, pondered and sincerely desires to 
realize the counsels and norms of the social encyclicals of 
the Popes, especially Leo XIII’s Rerum novarum. 

Labor is not less a vital factor for Salazar. Labor: 


both as a right and as an obligation. To deny it as a right would be 
to condemn the poor to starvation. To deny it as an obligation would be 
to grant the rich the right to exploit the work of the poor. Labor is an 
honorable thing; it may have a diversified scale of utility and economic 
value, but it is all of the same moral dignity. If, despite the fact that 
Divine Providence has made labor necessary and useful for all, we fre- 
quently see so many idle hands, it is because our life is dislocated or we are 
not in possession of the secret of better organization. It is against the 
nature of things that labor should in any circumstance fail to be a factor 
making for general prosperity by transforming itself into a source of misery. 
The multitudes that rashly proclaim the right to idleness subject themselves 
to the slavery of poverty and starvation." 


These, then, are the pivotal points of the New State: God, 
Fatherland, Authority, Family and Labor. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE NEW STATE 


The New State of Portugal, in its logical progress from the 
ideal order of abstract principles to the actual, exhibits two 
main phases: that of restoration and that of expansion or de- 
velopment. 

In the period of restoration, which took up the first ten 
years of Salazar’s régime, an effort was made to forfend the 
complete collapse of those national institutions that were still 
standing and to repair the damage that had been done to 
the Portuguese nation. 


10Oliveira Salazar, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 134. 
llypid., p. 135. 
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An inventory of everything accomplished during this period 
was presented at the Commemorative Exposition of the Tenth 
Year of the National Revolution inaugurated on May 28, 
1936, in the Parque Eduardo VII at Lisbon. Citizens and 
foreign visitors alike were astonished at the striking contrast 
between the Portugal of that year and the Portugal of ten 
years previous. Maps, graphs and statistics constituted a com- 
pelling argument against the doubt of skeptics and largely 
restored faith in the Portuguese people. There was evidence 
of the progress of public works, the liquidation of national 
and foreign debts, the restoration of credit, the equitable and 
bona fide stabilization of the currency. 

Unemployment has been considerably decreased by highway 
projects, and the construction, improvement and maintenance 
of public buildings and monuments. The network of tele- 
graphic, telephonic, railway communications has been im- 
proved. Rivers and ports have been redredged and harbors 
rebuilt. There are new battleships that have been bought and 
paid for and others that have been constructed in national ship- 
yards. Every town has seen the construction or improvement 
of schools and the employment of qualified teachers for the 
education of needy children. 

Corruption in high places has been reduced to a minimum. 
Political parties, monarchical, republican, democratic, left 
and right, have given way to absorption into the special crea- 
tion of the New State known as the National Union (Unido 
Nacional), the members of which have as their prime interest 
the defense and application of the principles outlined above, 
namely the benevolent authoritarian State, public peace and 
order, effective solidarity of the working class and the har- 
monious reconciliation of its demands with the interests of 
employers. 

Strikes, lockouts, sabotage, boycotting so common in the old 
régime are now a thing of the past. In short, the nation is 
experiencing a material, moral, economic and national renas- 
cence. 
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This restoration was secured and confirmed by the defeat of 
the agents of the Comintern whose actions were directed not 
by a patriotic, humanitarian ideal, but by the lust for inter- 
national gold. These nefarious activities caused no little in- 
jury to private life and public welfare, but despite all obstacles 
the talent of Salazar has continued to win an extraordinary 
and universal acclaim. 

Not even his enemies will deny that Salazar is a genius 
endowed with characteristics essential to the statesman. But 
genius itself is a transient thing and the nation that has known 
it does not long remember the mere man whose gift it was 
unless he has turned his talents to the permanent advantage of 
his compatriots. Salazar, who dedicates himself exclusively 
to the well-being of his country, is realizing an ideal and 
Carrying out a policy that will endure beyond the span of a 
human life. The legislative activity characteristic of the 
restoration phase in Portugal, although gradual in its de- 
velopment and maturation, is all the more likely to redound 
to the everlasting advantage of Portuguese society. 

It is this permanent provision for the future that constitutes 
his political legacy, received with such enthusiasm by his 
people. In the concrete it is embodied in the Political Con- 
stitution (Constituigéo Politica) in the Colonial Act (Acto 
Colonial) and in the National Labor Statute (Estatuto de 
Trabalho Nacional). 


THE CONSTITUTION 


And first as to the Constitution. The fourteen sections of 
the first part define the Portuguese Nation and the rights of 
citizens; establish the corporative bodies; grant protection to 
public opinion; set up the new administrative, economic and 
social order; promote national education and culture; deter- 
mine the relations between the State and religion, in par- 
ticular with the Catholic Church; mark out the general and 
particular spheres of activity for the State; make provisions 
for national defense and regulate the State budgets. 
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The divisions of the second part enumerate the organs of 
national sovereignty: the Head of the State, the National 
Assembly, the Government and the Tribunals of Justice, 
with their powers and functions; and determine the divisions 
of political administration with their local autonomous 
bodies. 

The fifth section declares that the Colonial Act is part of 
the Constitution. This Act is made up of four parts: the first 
has to do with general guarantees; the second defines the rights 
of natives; the third outlines the political and administrative 
system; and the fourth part provides for economic and finan- 
cial guarantees. 

Next the National Labor Statute. This comprises four 
parts dealing with the following subjects: (1) individuals, 
the Nation and the State in the economic and social order; 
(2) the harmonious coordination of private property, capital 
and labor, with especial emphasis on the right to work and 
the conditions thereof, women and children in labor, collec- 
tive bargaining and the conditions regulating work done for 
the State; (3) corporative organization with its fundamental 
principles, and social welfare; (4) labor tribunals. 

There are several articles of temporary import and some 
additional explanatory provisions in the Constitution. 

Number V in the Constitution establishes equality for all 
citizens before the law, regardless of birth, titles or social 
position. Asa result of this recognized equality of all citizens 
one sees today many sons of lowly families occupying high 
positions which they hold by reason of their talent and dili- 
gent application. Diversity of religious creed has not been 
allowed to stand in the way of this universal equality; thus 
it is that Jews enjoy the rights of citizens and some of them 
occupy Official posts of great cultural distinction and economic 
importance. 

One of the acts of justice performed by the State has 
been the restoration to the Catholic Church of some of the 
property stolen by the Masonic governments, albeit much 
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still remains to be done in this regard. The Portuguese Gov- 
ernment’s negotiations for a concordat with the Holy See 
are awaited with genuine interest. Although the anti- 
religious legislation which expelled the religious orders from 
Portugal has not been repealed, these organizations are in 
possession of their houses and colleges in the Portuguese do- 
minions, for in addition to the fact that the liberty to which 
they have a right must be respected they constitute important 
civilizing factors. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


In the section having to do with the Family, that clause in 
Number XIV which obliges the state to provide for the 
physical and moral well-being of every Portuguese family is 
worthy of note.” It is well to pause and see just how this pro- 
vision is being carried out. Welfare centers or model wards, 
Bairros Economicos, have been opened, and the Organization 
for the Defense of the Family, Defensa da Familia, estab- 


lished. 
Every great city of the world has its slums. Those in and 


about Lisbon were in such a terrible state that those who 
lived there had hardly the appearance of human beings. This 
social sore was for the most part the result of a continuous mi- 
gration toward urban centers and the rent monopolies toler- 
ated by the old laws. 

After an extremely careful study of the housing problem 
in its moral, financial and civic aspects the Government on 
September 23, 1933, issued the following decree as a solu- 
tion: (1) Small individual dwellings are to be put up to 
take the place of large tenements; (2) Each ward (bairro) 
will have its own distinct type of house corresponding to the 
material and social needs of the families; (3) the State will 
undertake the building of these houses on its own account or 
with the cooperation of the local municipalities. 


12Political Constitution of the Portuguese Republic (Edition of Secretariado da 
Propaganda Nacional). 
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Since that decree was put into effect in every city and 
especially in Lisbon, Baitrros Populares have been taking the 
place of the well known Bairros de Latas (“tin-can” wards) 
so-called because rusty sheet-metal entered largely into the 
construction of the hovels. These new residential districts are 
so replete with good taste and comfort that their inspection is 
a large part in the itinerary of tourists, who are impressed 
with the appearance and general lay-out and the evident con- 
tentment of the inhabitants. 

As its condition of sale the State has elected the loan-instal- 
ment plan with collateral or reference; and this for two rea- 
sons: (1) in order to interest the occupant in keeping up his 
home; (2) in order to stimulate habits of economy with the 
idea of ultimate private ownership. 

The monthly loan corresponding to the occupant’s remit- 
tances is made to cover a savings account, a sinking fund and 
even an insurace premium which is his security against in- 
solvency and a guarantee of ultimate purchase. The construc- 
tion of these districts is continuing apace in order that no 
family may long lack the necessary wherewithal for physical 
and moral well-being. Almost every week one may read 
newspaper accounts of dozens of families who, after a 
thorough medical examination, have exchanged their squalid 
quarters for healthful and pleasant homes. So wide spread 
is the publicity given to these facts that further comment 
is unnecessary, except to say that the Portuguese people are 
indeed enjoying the benefits of a provident State. 

Another institution successfully directed in its work for 
the family by the present Minister of the Interior, Dr. Pais 
de Sousa, is the National Organization for the Defense of 
the Family, which includes benefit associations formed for 
the purpose of supplying the wants of needy families. Any- 
one acquainted with the studies of Professor Borsi of the 
University of Bologna and their application to social organ- 
izations in Italy and Belgium can easily gain some idea of 
the debt due to such an organization in Portugal for the 
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relief of the poor, the care of mothers, for the supplying of 
many needy families and the general amelioration of living 
conditions. 


SALAZAR’S CORPORATIVISM 


The care of these and many other social evils falls within 
the scope of Portuguese Corporativism provided for by Sec- 
tion IV of the Constitution and regulated by the “National 
Labor Statute.” This corporativism may rightly be termed 
unique despite those aspects which it has in common with 
other European corporative systems. Salazar has not found 
it necessary to import a corporative system and if he has 
given ear to counsel from without, it has been to that embodied 
in the social encyclicals of the recent Popes, with proper ap- 
plications to the historic traditions and temperament of the 
Portuguese people. 

One notes at the very outset a substantial difference between 
Portuguese Corporativism and Red Socialism or Pagan To- 
talitarianism; this is evident from the principles we have con- 
sidered above. According to Article V of the Constitution: 

The Portuguese State is a unitary and corporative republic founded on 
the equality of its citizens before the law, the free access of all classes to 


the benefits of civilization and the participation of all the structural elements 
of the nation in its administrative life and the enactment of its laws." 


The structural elements are the family, the autonomous bodies 
and the corporative organizations, * which may be of a moral, 
cultural or economic nature.” 

Here the contrast between the Portuguese and Italian 
corporation ideas is evident, for according to the Carta del 
Lavoro (Italian Labor Charter) the Italian Corporations 
“constitute the unitary organization of all the forces of pro- 
duction and represent their interests integrally.””* While Italy 


13] bid., Sec. 5 of the first part. 

14] bid., P. I, Sec. 4, 16. 

15Carta del Lavoro, art. IV. 

16P, Cons. of the Port. Rep., P. I., Sec. IV, 17. 
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is content with economic organizations alone, Portugal takes 
in moral organization too; that is, those which have “public 
and private welfare and charity as their objectives.’ The 
Catholic Church is considered a moral corporation and the 
Portuguese legislation treats it as a collective person before 
international law and therefore grants it representation in the 
Corporative Chamber.” The Corporative Bodies at present 
include the Corporations of Sciences, Letters and Arts; of 
National Education; of Public Health. 

The economic organizations are in the main made up of 
the National Syndicates (Sindicatos Nacionais), the Guilds 
(grémios), Civic Centers (Casas do Povo) and the Fisher- 
men’s Centers (Casas dos Pescadores). These organizations 
are in turn grouped into Federations (Federagées) and 
Unions (Uniées), within the Corporations (Corporagées). 

Since the corporative structure has not yet been completed, 
there are sectors of the economic life under the management 
of directing bodies with representatives of the State. By 
reason of their composition and activities, these bodies are 
really anterior to the corporations; they are called Organiza- 
tions of Economic Coordination (Organismos de Coordinagdao 
economica) and classified into Regulating Commissions 
(Commissées Reguladoras) in control of imports; National 
Committees (Juntas Nacionais) in charge of exports; and 
Institutes (Institutos) charged with the specification and in- 
spection of exported productions.” 


Decreto-Ley, No. 11:887, July 6, 1926. 
18Cf. articles in Etudes for January 20, 1939: “Organization corporative” and 
“Crise politique et économique.” The writer shows himself to be in possession of 
inaccurate information and accuses Portuguese Corporativism of a growing ten- 
dency toward ‘Statism.’ Cardinal Cerejeira has attacked this position. The writer 
of the articles mentioned seems to be unaware of the fact that the Portuguese 
system is not ‘Statism’ unless by ‘Statism’ is meant mere government control and 
state approval. Cardinal Cerejeira’s condemnation is directed only toward the 
exaggeratedly totalitarian corporativisms as Dr. J. Dinis de Fonseca, deputy to the 
National Assembiy, has pointed out in Brotéria, Revista contemporanea de cultura, 
Lisbon, March, 1939. 
18Decreto-Ley, No. 23:050, Sept. 23, 1933. 
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The National Syndicates are under the direction and 
tutelage of the Assistant Secretary of State in charge of Cor- 
porations and Social Welfare. 

Finally the Chamber of Corporations (Camara Corpora- 
ftiva) brings together the delegates of local autonomous units 
and the representatives of social interests. 


SYNDICATES 


Passing now from a general summary of the Portuguese 
corporative system, we may consider the various elements in 
greater detail: 

National Syndicates. Each Syndicate is an aggregate of 
over a hundred individual employes of the same profession; 
their purpose is to defend individual and professional interests 
from ‘a moral, economic and social standpoint.” The present 


Syndicate has nothing in common with those of the old régime 
in Portugal or with those existing in the Spanish Communist 
Republic liquidated by Franco, and which had as their offen- 


sive and defensive objectives the fomentation of class-warfare. 
Rather, the Portuguese Syndicate aims at a solidarity of in- 
terests as dictated by the nature of man with his rights and 
obligations as a worker in society. 

The fundamental characteristics of Portuguese syndico- 
corporative law are:” 

(1) Syndical Monopoly. In each administrative division 
of the country the State recognizes as a legal entity only one 
national syndicate for each professional category. There is 
then, practically speaking, no syndical liberty, but rather a 
monopoly.” 

(2) Freedom of membership in the Syndicate. Member- 
ship in this officially recognized syndicate is not obligatory; 
that is to say, each one may enter his respective syndicate or 


20Marcelo Caetano, Professor on the Law Faculty at Lisbon, O Sistem Corpora- 
tivo (Lisbon, 1938), pp. 72-74. 

21Estatuto de Trabalho Nacional, art. 41 and 42; decreto-lay, No. 23:050, art. 
3 and 22. 

227 bid., art. 41, decreto-ley, No. 23:050, art. 22-23. 
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not, just as he wishes, and once a member he is free to with- 
draw.” Nevertheless, the law can make membership in a 
determined syndicate obligatory and at present industrial 
concerns, at the demand of the respective syndicates, engage to 
employ syndicalized laborers in preference to those not syndi- 
calized. 

(3) Nattonalism. Laborers are to be recruited and unified 
on the principle of nationality. Hence the National Syndi- 
cates are not permitted membership in the Revolutionary 
Internationale or in the Syndical confederation of Christian 
Syndicates of Utrecht.” 

(4) Public Character. The syndicates are legal entities, 
elements of future corporations; they exercise political rights 
such as voting in administrative elections, putting up their 
members for election to the municipal councils, sitting in the 
Chamber of Corporations and acting as advisory bodies to 
the central and provincial administration.” 

Individuals over the age of eighteen of either sex, of Portu- 
guese or foreign extraction, with a trade and in full posses- 
sion of their civil and political rights are eligible for mem- 
bership in the syndicates.” 

Each syndicate is made up of a General Assembly of all the 
members, and a Board of Directors (Diregdao) of five elected 
members approved by the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Corporations. 

The powers of the Syndicate include: (1) the creation of 
syndical welfare institutions and employment agencies; (2) 
the opening of trade schools and producers’ and consumers’ 
cooperatives; (3) cooperation with the State in the solution 
of labor problems; (4) the negotiation of collective bargain- 
ing and the regulation of the trades concerned.” 


*3Decreto-Ley, No. 20:050, art. 10. 
*4Decreto-Ley, No. 23:050, art. 11 and 22; Codigo Administrativo, art. 16 and 100. 
**Decreto-Ley, No. 23:050, art. 15, par. 1. 
*6Decreto-Ley, No. 23:712, Mar. 28, 1934. 
27Decreto-Ley, No. 24:363, art. 222, par. 1. 
Decreto-Ley, No. 23:050, art. 11, 12, 13, and 22. 
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Fach syndicate has a center with offices, library, board- 
room, recreation hall, an official organ and its own banner. 
To cover expenses, the syndicates make use of the member- 
ship fees, their own rents, the proceeds from social activities 
and subsidies or donations from various entities. There are in 
Portugal 313 national syndicates already organized and many 
others are waiting for the approval of the Secretary of State 
for Corporations. 


CASAS DO Povo 


Salazar, with a clear perception of reality, has hit upon 
a happy plan for the organization of the rural element of his 
country, an agricultural nation as yet not highly industrial- 
ized. Such are the Casas do Povo or People’s Centers made up 
of the inhabitants of a given area practising any trade or 
profession whatsoever, regardless of whether they are rich 
or poor.” They may be created by private or governmental 
initiative and are invested with a legal status by the State. 
There are two classes of members; viz., the Effectivos, the 
heads of families belonging to the laboring class of the re- 
gion; and the Protectores or proprietors and the owners of 
real-estate. 

The aim of the People’s Centers is to protect and help their 
members in sickness, unemployment, old age, and to protect 
mothers and their children;” and also to open schools with 
small libraries and teaching positions equipped for vocational 
and professional instruction and moral and social education; 
theaters and educational movie-houses that will present the 
wealth of folk-lore and traditional art of the region in such 
a way as to fill each peasant with the pride of citizenship in 
his own “little fatherland.” 

The activity just mentioned has been greatly helped by 
the Secretariate of National Propaganda under the direction 
of Senhor Antonio Ferro, who by many ingenious ways has 


28Decreto-Ley, No. 25:052 for the year 1933, 
297 bid., art. 5-7. 
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managed to bring to every corner of Portugal a bit of poetry, 
music, “spiritual politics,” if you will, without which life 
loses its zest. A recent activity of this nature was the “contest 
for the most Portuguese village” sponsored by the Secretariate 
of National Propaganda. The prize was awarded to the 
little mountain village of Monsanto which later sent an 
“embassy” of its humble and simple folk to Lisbon where 
they made a most successful appearance at the National The- 
ater exhibiting to the city people and members of the Govern- 
ment, including Salazar, their manner of dress, their music 
and folk customs. The National Broadcasting Station under 
the direction of Captain Henrique Galvao has in its turn fo- 
mented the spread of such cultural phenomena making use of 
the most appealing means, as for example, folk-pageants and 
flower festivals; all of which makes for cultural intercourse 
between all the peoples of the far-flung Portuguese Empire. 

Further aims of the Casas do Povo are to cooperate in the 
construction of public works needed in the region;” to pro- 
vide for small loans to be made to associates of the professional 
or vocational class for the fostering of agriculture and home 
industries ;" and to form producers’ and consumers’ coopera- 
tives among the members.” 

On the occasion of its foundation each people’s center re- 
ceives from the State 5,000$00 (escudos) or approximately 
$227.00, a sum which is later increased in the same way as 
for the syndicates. 

What has been said with regard to the people’s centers is 
in general applicable to the Fishermen’s Centers (Casas dos 
Pescadores). Nevertheless the two differ on the following 
points: 

The People’s Center is territorial in character, while that 
of the Fishermen’s Center is decidedly professional with the 
characteristics of the Syndicates. "The membership of all 


807 bid., art. 13. 
31]bid., art. 13. 
32Ibid., art. 4, par. 2. 
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fishermen is obligatory and local municipal improvement does 
not fall within the scope of these organizations. They have 
no general assembly; they are under the direction of the 
captain of the local port, the delegate in charge of maritime 
affairs, the president ex officio and two trade members chosen 
by the authorities. 

The Fishermen’s Centers are federated with the purpose 
of establishing a common fund under the administration of 
a Central Committee of two naval officers and two state offi- 
cials. Unlike the People’s Centers, they have no direct repre- 
sentation in the Chamber of Corporations.” 


THE GUILDS (GREMIOS) 


These are organizations of employers. They perform a 
double function: the internal regulation of each branch of 
production by means of conventions, and the regulation of in- 
dustrial relations between the various concerns by means of 
collective bargaining with the workmen’s syndicates. Therein 


is effected the union of the factors of production, capital, skill 
and labor. There are obligatory guilds and optional guilds.” 

The Agricultural Guilds® were improved by further legis- 
lation in February, 1939, inasmuch as 


actual tests have proved that it is not practical to organize agriculture in 
Portugal according to produce. Farmers seldom specialize in any one 
particular crop, preferring to grow half a dozen or more different products 
of approximately the same economic value. Instead of wheat, rice or corn 
associations, there will be Producers’ Associations by districts. Portuguese 
Corporativism is different in this particular (as in others) from foreign 
crganizations of the same name, not out of a desire for originality, but be- 
cause the system must be in accordance with the facts of Portuguese life. 
The Farmers’ Associations have personality at law, are self-governing, 
represent all agricultural producers within their particular areas and watch 
over their interests in all negotiations with other economic bodies or with 


the State. 


38Ley No. 1:953, Mar. 11, 1937. 
34Decreto-Ley, No. 23 :049, Sept. 23, 1933; No. 25:715, Dec. 3, 1939. 
35Decreto-Ley, No. 1:957; May 20, 1937. 
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The area covered by each Association is normally that of their rural 
boroughs. 

It is their business to exercise the political functions conferred by law on 
Corporative organizations; to promote solidarity between the various pro- 
ducers; to work for better conditions of farming, from the scientific, eco- 
nomic and social points of view; to guide and discipline the activities of 
producers for the benefits of the country as a whole; to cooperate with the 
Rural Associations of Farm Laborers and to aid them with their social 
program; to help members to find markets and to facilitate the acquisition 
of seed, stock and implements; and to set up installations of common utility. 

The general Council of members elects a Chairman and a Committee 
for a term of three years. This General Council is composed of the twenty 
largest producers of the district and of not more than forty members repre- 
senting the remaining producers.” 

















What has been said concerning the Agricultural Guilds 
applies largely to the Industrial Guilds also. 

The obligatory guilds demand the affiliation of all concerns 
engaged in the same branch of industry. They are headed by a 
special delegate from the Government and thus are enabled 
to exercise such functions of authority as fixing minimum 
prices, regulating production, applying penal sanctions and 
disciplinary measures, in accordance with the labor tribunals 
which have delegations in all districts. 

Federations and Unions. The Federations rise out of the 
association of homogeneous Syndicates or Guilds while the 
Unions represent the association of heterogeneous activities, 
albeit held together by common interests.” Neither the Fed- 
erations and Unions nor the Corporative Corporations are as 
yet in full operation. 

Corporative Corporations. These bodies are to represent 
the completed development of the Corporative Organizations. 
At present their functions are exercised by the Technical 
Corporative Council of Commerce and Industry (Con'selho 
: Técnico Corporativo do Comércio e Indistria) , under the di- 


























Portugal, Bulletin of Political, economic and cultural information; Lisbon, No. 
14; March 1, 1939 (Secretariado da Propaganda Nacional). 
Est. de Trabalho Nac., art. 41. Decreto-Ley, No. 23:050, art. 7. 
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rection of the Minister of Commerce and Industry and for 
the most part made up of government delegates to those 
bodies.” 

The Corporative Chamber. This organ is made up of the 
representatives of local autonomous bodies and those repre- 
senting social interests with their basic administrative, moral, 
cultural and economic import. It is an advisory body for the 
promulgation of laws. Its functions fall into various di- 
visions grouped as follows: 

A. Economic, cultural and moral interests: Cereals and 
livestock; wines; forestry products; oil, fruits and garden 
produce; fish and preserves; mines, quarries and mineral 
waters; metallurgic and chemical industries; electricity and 
combustibles; building and building materials; textile indus- 
tries; transport and tourism; paper industries, printing and 
press; credit and social welfare; non-specified commercial ac- 
tivities; science and literature; art; physical education and 
sports; spiritual and moral interests. 

B. Local Bodies, represented as follows: (1) The Town 
Councils of Lisbon and Oporto, by their presidents; (2) The 
other town councils on the mainland, by the president of the 
chamber in each case, chosen at a meeting especially convened 
for this purpose; (3) The rural councils on the mainland, by 
three presidents elected under the conditions laid down in 
the previous paragraph; (4) The Town Councils of the 
Archipelagos of Madeira and the Azores, by two presidents 
elected in the same way, one for each archipelago. 

C. Public Administration, subdivided into the following 
special headings: Politics and General Administration; Na- 
tional Defense; Justice; Public Works and Communications; 
Colonial Politics and Administration; Finances and General 
Economy.” 

Such then is the structure of Portuguese Corporativism, 
the work of Salazar’s thoughtful and balanced ingenuity, free 


38Decreto-Ley, No. 26:370; Feb. 24, 1936. 
39Portugal, Lisbon, Jan. 1, 1939. 
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from all such harmful extremist ideologies as the erratic and 
anarchic pseudo-democracy of the mob; economic liberalism, 
so disastrous to social life; socialism, the destroyer of eco- 
nomic life; and State totalitarianism, the usurper of the most 
sacred rights of the individual. 

It is possible to define the Portuguese Corporative system 
positively as an integral corporativism of association, a defini- 
tion ably defended by Michael Derrick in The Portugal of 
Salazar, a book that has been justly recommended by the 
Catholic Book Club of New York.” 


ORGANS OF NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


We may now make a brief survey of the Nation’s organs 
of sovereignty and authority: 

The National Assembly. The Corporative Chamber acts in 
conjunction with the National Assembly treated in the first 
four sections of Chapter III of the National Constitution. 
Its work is to make laws and to see to their execution, to 
audit the annual financial accounts, to declare war, to sus- 
pend constitutional guarantees; it may grant legislative power 
to the executive branch thus delegating its own powers. 

It is made up of ninety deputies elected by the direct suf- 
frage of eligible citizens, or rather elected in a plebiscite of 
the entire nation acting as an elector and composed of all 
heads of families regardless of sex.” 

In the old régime the executive power was dependent on 
the legislative branch as determined by parliament. This 
was the cause of disgraceful struggles for power, govern- 
mental weakness and contempt for authority. At present the 
executive branch has been strengthened and is independent 
of the legislative power, which represents not political parties, 
for they no longer exist, but the more organic forces of the 


Michael Derrick, The Portugal of Salazar, pp. 17, 63, 75, 77, 86, 87, 137-139, 148. 
“The present Minister of Commerce and Industry shows very well the important 
réle played in Portuguese society by the head of the family as opposed to the 
abstract ‘homo politicus’ of the Democratic ideology; cf. Dr. Joao Pinta da Costa Leite 
(Lumbrales), 4 Doutrina Corporativa em Portugal, Lisbon, 1936, pp. 101-115. 
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National Union capable of making laws, auditing public 
finances and checking possible abuses of executive power. 
The ministers are responsible only to the one who has chosen 
them, that is, the President of the Council, who in turn is 
responsible to the Head of the State by whom he is appointed. 

The President of the Republic is chosen for a term of seven 
years by the direct suffrage of the nation; he is directly and ex- 
clusively responsible to the Nation. However, Article 82 
of the Constitution stipulates that the President’s acts are to 
be countersigned by the President of the Council. 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEW STATE 


The future of a fully renovated Portugal provides an in- 
teresting subject for speculation at this juncture. Salazar, 
a practical man of principle, does not minimize the gravity of 
present or future problems, with the purpose of drugging his 
people with complacent dreams of great days to come. Never- 
theless, he does keep his eyes on the future and he urges the 
whole nation to join him in his watch. Would the people 
learn whither they are bound, let them review the trend of 
the course traversed up to the present. 

The next item in order is to put into effect the 1940 labor 
plan outlined in the official memorandum of March 27, 1938.” 

When Salazar put the New State on a basis of nationality 
he had in mind the eight centuries of national life begun and 
sustained at the cost of great sacrifice for the good of the 
Portuguese race and for mankind in general. Now the present 
year is the eight-hundredth anniversary of that nationality, 
and next year (1940) will see the third centenary of the re- 
establishment of its independence. For this reason, Salazar has 
designated the year 1940 for the official celebration and com- 
memoration of the national history of Portugal, with the ex- 
press purpose of making the Portuguese forget the vicissitudes 
of a few short years ago, and to give them the opportunity of 
proving to the world that Portugal still lives and that its 


42Portugal, June 1, 1938. 
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people are desirous of continuing the traditions bequeathed 
by their illustrious ancestors. The cordial support of foreign 
friends is expected to aid the Portuguese people in making this 
commemoration the unique and significant event it promises 
to be. 

Among the many friendships treasured by the Portuguese 
nation that of Brazil is preeminent. This great country is 
the daughter of Portugal and may be considered as one of that 
nation’s chief glories. The Brazilians speak the language of 
the mother-country, and thanks to their influential position in 
the South American continent they can and will continue 
inspiring reverence for the traditions of the Portuguese home- 
land. 

The United States, too, is regarded as one of the best 
friends of Portugal, a fact proved not only by Portugal’s 
representation at the New York World’s Fair, but also by 
the generous hospitality shown to half a million Portuguese 
who are working in that country under the protection of the 
American flag. 

For the purpose of welcoming Americans and all other 
foreign friends desirious of visiting Portugal, preparations 
are now under way requiring the steady employment of thou- 
sands of workers throughout the country and the expense of 
millions. Among the various expositions that are being pre- 
pared is the Exposition of the Portuguese World (Exposigao 
do Mundo Portugués) which is to open in May, 1940, and 
which will commemorate the labors of Portuguese pioneers 
and the legacy of Portuguese civilization to the whole world. 
There will also be the Exposition of Portuguese Art and the 
Ethnological Exposition, representing the present Portgu- 
guese provinces throughout the Empire with their folk-life 
and customs. The Grande Exposigdo do Estado Novo (Great 
Exposition of the New State) will tell the story of all that 
has been done in the moral, intellectual and material order 
since the inception of the new régime; there will also be an 
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exhibition of future projects. Another exposition will be that 
of the Congress of the Portuguese World (Congresso do 
Mundo Portugués) displaying scientific exhibits in collabora- 
tion with other countries, and likewise works bearing on 
Portugal itself.” 

Salazar’s interest in the immediate future is voiced in his 
speech of October 27, 1938, on the eve of the second session 
of the National Assembly: ‘The preoccupations of Peace and 
the Preoccupations of Life.”” In the first consideration, 
namely, that of peace, are involved problems having to do 
with foreign policy and military defense. Although Euro- 
pean upheavals do not to a great extent directly affect Portu- 
guese interests, yet they may cause unforeseen repercussions. 
The Czecho-Slovakian question and the Albanian coup were 
but episodes or incidents in the serious European crisis. 
Since no one can foretell to just what lengths imperialist 
forces will go and how far-reaching th:: ambitions of the 
great militaristic powers will ultimately be, Portugal must 
needs reorganize and rearm her army even as she makes 
known her desires substantially to contribute to the world’s 
peace; and this, not with malevolent designs, but merely out 
of the conviction of the need for adequate national defense 
measures. With this end in view the Legidéo Portuguesa 
(Portuguese Legion) has been inaugurated whereby every 
Portuguese is made a soldier ready to do battle for his country 
against all aggressors. 

Within the Mocidade Portuguesa (Portuguese Youth), 
made up of young people under the military age, a powerful 
bloc is composed of young students; by this organization the 
youth are effectively indoctrinated with the lasting principles 
of the New State for which they are ready to give their lives. 

Since the advent of the New State, the population of con- 
tinental Portugal has increased by about 1,400,000, or almost 


“Revolution in Portugal under Salazar’s 
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a fifth. There has been no corresponding increase in natural 
resources aS a means of feeding these additional mouths; 
rather, as a result of the world crisis, many sources have be- 
come difficult of access or have been cut off altogether. Sala- 
zar sees in the future only two possible alternatives in this 
serious economic and social problem; either the misery of 
chaos or peace and prosperity for all under corporative or- 
ganization. The obstacles, difficulties and dangers that pre- 
sent themselves can have a salutary effect. For as we ponder 
them and struggle to overcome them the hearts and minds 
of all are strengthened. However menacing these difficulties 
may be they are less terrifying than those which were over- 
come by the Portuguese of old. 

Portuguese workers of today and tomorrow are, and without 
any doubt will be, capable of realizing the three great ideas 
that dominate Salazar’s thought with regard to the future:” 
(1) the natural development and application of constitution- 
ally established principles that will give us the Corporative 
State, strong, just, peaceful and prosperous; (2) the most in- 


tensive exploitation of the material resources of the homeland 
and the entire Empire, and the awakening of a universal re- 
spect for the Portuguese people, at home or abroad; and (3) 
finally, the steady growth within the great family of nations of 
a high esteem for the constructive value and civilizing effect 
of our colonial enterprises.” 


“Oliveira Salazar, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 148. 
“The translator of this article is Mr. FRANK FADNER, Georgetown University 
Graduate School. 





Whither German Youth? 


PIERRE J. MARIQUE 


N September, 1930, there occurred in Germany two events 
which were to have a deep influence on German political 
and social life, but particularly on the relations of German 

Catholics with the government of the Third Reich. 

On September 14, the German electorate cast 6,400,000 
votes for the National Socialist party and sent 107 Nazi 
deputies to the Reichstag. National Socialism, heretofore a 
negligible political entity, had become a political party to be 
reckoned with. 


THE KIRSCHHAUSEN INCIDENT 


The second event happened a few days later. On September 
30, the pastor of a small country parish at Kirschhausen in 
Hesse, commenting on National Socialism in his Sunday 


sermon, remarked that no conscientious Catholic could be a 
member of the party; that Nazis could not participate in a 
body at Catholic funerals or any other Catholic religious 
ceremonies; that no registered member of the party could be 
admitted to the reception of the Sacraments. The local Nazi 
leader in Hesse, to whom the incident had been reported, at 
once appealed to the pastor’s superior, Bishop Mayer of 
Mainz, for confirmation or denial of the priest’s assertion. He 
was told that the priest had but carried out the instructions he 
had received from his bishop; that there were in the program 
of the National Socialist party certain articles that could not 
be reconciled with Catholic doctrines. For a Catholic to sub- 
scribe to those articles would be tantamount to a denial of 
Catholic articles of faith. Especially objectionable are three 
paragraphs in Art. 24. “The National Socialist party,” so 
reads the first of those paragraphs, “is in favor of freedom for 
all religious denominations within the State, in so far as they 
do not constitute a danger for the existence of the State.” 





WHITHER GERMAN YOUTH? 


ATTITUDE OF THE EPISCOPATE 


Bishop Mayer wanted to know what religious denominations 
might be or become a danger to the State. He reminded his 
correspondent of Bismarck and the Kulturkampf. Did not 
the patriots of that time use the “National argument” as a 
pretext for the persecution and oppression of Catholics? 
Might not the same pretext be used today? Ip another para- 
graph of the same article, it is stated that the Party is “in 
favor of freedom for all religious denominations within the 
State, in so far as they do not conflict with the moral sentiment 
of the Germanic race.” ‘That statement, remarked Bishop 
Mayer, needs elucidation. The notion of racial primacy over 
faith is fundamentally erroneous. The moral law is not con- 
tingent upon time or place or the laws of biology; it is uni- 
versal, immutable and absolute. Besides, the use of the 
term “Germanic sentiment” is rather unfortunate. In matters 
of religion and morality, primacy does not belong to sentiment 
but to intelligence and will. Exception was also taken by the 
bishop to the term “positive Christianity” which appears in 
another paragraph of the same article, and was soon to become 
part of the stock in trade of Nazism. In the light of official 
Nazi utterances, the Church could only consider the term as a 
screen behind which is concealed the notion of a German 
National Church, which it is the intention of the National 
Socialist party to establish. In conclusion, to the three ques- 
tions submitted to him, the bishop felt constrained to answer 
in the negative. No Catholic could become a registered mem- 
ber of the National Socialist party; no Catholic priest is 
authorized to allow members of that party to participate col- 
lectively in the ceremonies of the Church as, for instance, 
funerals; no Catholic adhering to the principles of the party 
could be admitted to the reception of the Sacraments. 

In February, 1931, the Bavarian episcopate condemned the 
following doctrines of the Nazi ideology: (1) The primacy 
of the race over religion; (2) the rejection of the Revelation 
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of the Old Testament and Mosaic Decalogue; (3) the rejec- 
tion of the primacy of the Papacy; (4) the intention of estab- 
lishing a National German Church; (5) taking the German 
moral sentiment as the criterion of the moral law whereas that 
law is universal. The clergy were forbidden to take part in 
the Nazi movement. The members of the Party were not 
allowed to participate, as a body, in Church ceremonies. 

To this condemnation of the Nazi movement came as a 
reply the oft-repeated accusation by the Nazis that the bishops 
did not condemn a doctrine but a party. They were the men 
of a political party, the Centrum. They spoke on behalf of 
a political party. Behind the screen of spiritual welfare, of 
soul-saving care, the Church, it was said, pursues temporal 
objectives. ‘Political Catholicism” became the slogan of the 
Nazi attacks against the Church. Catholicism was set up in 
opposition to the nation, as an ally of Socialism and 
Communism. 

Inseparably connected with this warfare on Christianity is 
the name of Alfred Rosenberg, the editor-in-chief of the 
Volkischer Beobachter, the official organ of the party, and 
since 1934, head of the Department of Culture in Nazi 
Germany. In his “Myth of the Twentieth Century,” which 
expresses the extreme Nazi views on religion, he rejects the 
Old Testament, the very incarnation, he tells us, of the spirit 
of perversity and anarchy of Judaism, which has “infiltrated” 
from the Old into the New Testament. St. Paul, we are told, 
is particularly responsible for this “infiltration,” for the pro- 
letarian nihilism of the early Christians, the irreconcilable 
opposition between Nordic pride and Christian asceticism, 
humility and piety. If Christianity is to be tolerated in the 
Third Reich, it must be Germanized, made to serve the in- 
terests of the nation, and none is more vital than the purity 
of the German race, the very cornerstone of German unity. 

A discussion of this racist conception of political and social 
life is, of course, out of the question here, if only because it 
would carry us far beyond the limits of this article. Suffice 
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it to say that the racist concept in its biological, materialistic 
form must be rejected, because: (a) it is a denial of the 
brotherhood of man in the common Fatherhood of God and 
the Blood of the Redemption; (b) it subordinates spiritual 
to physical life; (c) it runs counter to the findings of Science.’ 


THE ROOTs OF NAZISM 


It is popularly assumed that Nazism is a sort of political 
disease which originated in and is confined to German lands. 
The truth of the matter is that modern Nationalism and 
Socialism, its two chief constituent elements, were not “made 
in Germany” nor have they been confined to that country, and 
it will help us get a clearer, more objective, more intelligent 
outlook on the Nazi regime if we view German National 
Socialism in the light of its European background. 

The first systematic expositions of modern Nationalism 
emerged in the midst of the intellectual turmoil of the 
eighteenth century. Most influential among the theorists of 
nationalism of that time was Rousseau. His impassioned 
defense of the state of nature, of the natural rights of the 
individual and the people, of liberty, equality and fraternity, 
became the gospel of the French revolutionists, particularly 
of the Jacobins. 

Starting with the master’s theory on popular sovereignty, 
natural liberty, social equality and national fraternity, the 
Jacobins inaugurated a number of policies that were to make 
France a republic one and indivisible, and which remind one 
of the Fascist, the Nazi and Bolshevist régimes. Every trend 
toward provincial autonomy was to be fought; the will of a 
highly centralized State was to be enforced in every phase of 
the nation’s life and in every part of its territory. The free- 
dom of association was declared to be a “natural right” of 
man, but any faction which appeared to be lacking in loyalty 
to such a revolutionary conception of French nationality was 


1For a clear, scholarly, convincing treatment of the racist theory see John LaFarge, 
Racial Truth and Racist Error, THOUGHT, Vol. XIV, March, 1939. 
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forbidden. Every citizen, it was asserted, has a “natural right” 
to publish and read whatever he likes, but it was not long 
before the ruling faction of revolutionaries had monopolized 
the freedom of the press. The old schools were suppressed 
and new ones established, state-supported and state-controlled 
schools, where all children, now declared to be state-property, 
would be indoctrinated in the principles of liberty, equality, 
fraternity. Catholic Christianity, for centuries the religion 
of France, was at first accepted by the Revolution as the neces- 
sary, though not the ideal, religion of the country, but it was 
made to serve national ends through a civil constitution of the 
clergy. A little later, however, it was proscribed as a danger 
to liberty and the Republic, and in its place there was installed 
the new religion of the twin Goddess of Reason and La Patrie 
with its own patriotic symbolism and ritual. In self defense, 
as their only means of salvation against an encircling coalition, 
the revolutionaries appealed to “the nation in arms.” Every 
able-bodied Frenchman became liable to conscript military 
service; the government claimed the right to requisition any 
material or supplies or assistance for national defense. The 
armies thus created not only removed the danger of invasion 
but also became schools of nationalism at home and powerful 
agencies for revolutionary propaganda abroad. 

The fruits of this propaganda were to appear only after the 
Napoleonic Wars, in the chronic state of revolution in Europe 
between 1820 and 1848. What the French armies succeeded 
in achieving at once was the arousing of a national spirit which 
in the end proved to be more than a match for French 
nationalism. Apart from the fervor of its devotion to the 
Fatherland, this nationalism, aroused everywhere by the 
presence of a hated invader and oppressor, had nothing in 
common with the nationalism of the Revolution. The French 
had received their inspiration and principles from the En- 
lightenment, particularly from Rousseau’s doctrine on the 
state of nature. They had done their best to build a French 
nationality on the ruins of the past. Outside of France, on 
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the other hand, nationalism, at that time at least, professed 
everywhere reverence for the past, for the country’s tradi- 
tional institutions and culture, for local customs and a degree 
of regional autonomy. 

Nationalism proved to be a powerful ally against French 
hegemony, but after the victory of 1815, the rulers of Europe, 
particularly in Russia, Austria and Prussia, were not inclined 
to lend more encouragement to nationalism, even though it 
were of the most traditional kind. They realized that the 
greater the favor they would show to the language, literature, 
customs, traditions, religion, of the racial groups included in 
their dominions—Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians and 
others—the greater would be their national consciousness, the 
louder and more dangerous would be their demands for polit- 
ical autonomy and ultimately for independence. In western 
Europe, however, nationalism remained a driving force, 
assuming a more or less Jacobin form and it ultimately spread 
to the East. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN NATIONALISM 


In the last fifty years there has appeared a new, most in- 
transigent type of nationalism, to be found not only in the 
writings and speeches of theorists, but in the cold facts of 
national and international life. The most outspoken advocates 
of this “integral” nationalism in its early stage were two 
Frenchmen: Maurice Barrés, the apostle of French revanche 
against Germany after the disaster of 1870, and Charles 
Maurras, the leader of that small political group known as the 
Action Frangaise. Both are avowed determinists, both preach 
the cult of the dead and the soil, the purity of national blood, 
hero worship, especially military heroes, and reverence for the 
Catholic religion, not because it is the true religion, but be- 
cause it is part of the national tradition. Both accept war as 
an instrument of national policy and therefore demand for 
France a powerful, well-equipped, well-disciplined standing 
army. 
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Though Frenchmen are intensely nationalistic, the national 
program of Barrés and Maurras had been given vogue in 
Italy by such men as De Sanctis, Spaventa, Croce and Gentile, 
who had familiarized their country with the Hegelian notion 
of an omnipotent state. 

It was from those various sources that were derived, in the 
first two decades of the twentieth century, the elements of 
Fascism, the type of nationalism officially believed in and 
practised in Italy. A similar political philosophy has been 
put forth in other countries and, until put into practice, has 
attracted many adherents. Everywhere it tends to absorb all 
other loyalties in loyalty to a supreme national state and its 
reliance on brute force. 


THE SOCIALIST ELEMENT OF NAZISM 


Modern Socialism, the other major element in Fascist and 
Nazi ideology had its origin in the social theories of eighteenth 
century French philosophes, men like Turgot, Montesquieu, 
Mably, Morellet, but particularly Rousseau, whom socialists 
today consider the patriarch of the movement. It was only 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, however, that 
the movement made any serious headway, when the abject 
misery of the working masses in the great industrial centers 
provided a fertile soil for the spread of its doctrines. 

In 1848, Karl Marx and his brother-Hebrew, Friedrich 
Engels, published their Communist Manifesto which was the 
beginning of “Scientific Socialism”; in 1864, they founded 
The International Workingmen’s Association, and in 1867 
appeared the first volume of “Das Kapital,” in which are 
elaborated the materialistic philosophy and economic doc- 
trines which still form the essence of the creed of Socialism 
and Communism. The influence of “Das Kapital” has been 
enormous. It gave the international organization a body of 
doctrine to promulgate and the various Socialist parties a com- 
mon theory and program to work for. It has become the 
Bible of Socialism and has been propagated with a devotion 
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akin to religious fervor. Parallel with the international move- 
ment was running the local propaganda in various countries, 
in each of which the movement took its local color from the 
national characteristics. In Germany, the fatherland of 
dogmatic Socialism, the movement first took shape in 1862. 
Its protagonist was Lasalle, a young Jewish lawyer. Under 
his influence was founded at Leipzig the Universal German 
Workingmen’s Association, which grew steadily until it be- 
came at Eisenach in 1869 the Socialist Democratic Working- 
men’s Party. Similar organizations were founded in other 
lands, and at the beginning of the World War, Socialism had 
become a political factor to be reckoned with in all the indus- 
trialized European nations. It also has happened that political 
parties, otherwise opposed to the Marxist ideology, have in- 
cluded in their platform, in a more or less mitigated form, 
the Socialist economic program. Such is the case, for example, 
with Fascism and Nazism. 


















HITLER 









Nationalism and Socialism had been for years prominent 
features in the German social and political life before the 
World War, just as they had been in other lands, but it needed 
a crisis to fuse the two ideologies into the Nazi creed, be- 
lieved in and lived up to by the whole nation. The crisis 
came with the chaos which descended on Germany with the 
Treaty of Versailles. In the wild nightmare of civil war and 
currency inflation, aggravated by semi-starvation, general 
strikes, unemployment and the sense of deep humiliation, the 
people were ready to listen to and follow any prophet pointing 
the way to national salvation; and Hitler was such a prophet. 
To a people that had lost confidence in its own powers, he 
came with a positive explanation for the disasters that had 
befallen the country. The Jews and the Communists, he told 
them, are responsible for your disasters. Get rid of them and 
rest assured that the natural genius of the German people will 
rebuild a greater, more prosperous and more powerful Reich, 
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That was the slogan that carried him to power. His party, 
known at first as the German Workers’ Party added later to 
its title, the words ‘National Socialist” in order to broaden 
its appeal to all classes of the citizenry. 

As in Italy, the German state has become a one-party affair. 
No other party was to be tolerated by the side of the National 
Socialist German Workers’ Party. The only vestige of popu- 
lar control left to the country is the referendum which the 
National Cabinet may use to learn whether or not the people 
approve a measure planned by them. 

The orders of the leader (Fiihrer) , now as at the beginning 
of the party, are absolute. Subordinates, in their own depart- 
ments, have similar autocratic powers. On all matters of the 
Party doctrines, Hitler is the supreme authority. 


HITLEK ON RELIGION AND RACE 


What, now, is the precise attitude of Hitler on the religious 
issue in Germany? We are told that he dislikes religious 
quarrels, for the simple reason that he sees in such quarrels 
a cause of national weakness. He would probably welcome 
a perfect understanding with the various German denomina- 
tions, but he realizes the irreducible opposition between his 
program and the teaching of Christianity. Though born a 
Catholic, he has ceased to think as a Catholic, or for that 
matter, as a Christian. He thinks as an integral German 
nationalist. According to him, one of the most sacred duties 
for all Germans is the preservation of the “purity of Germanic 
blood.” On this point he is of one mind with his lieutenant 
Rosenberg. Community of language and culture, of beliefs 
and traditions, of government and interests, national conscious- 
ness, national will to be a nation, are each and all, he readily 
admits, important elements in the make-up of a nation, but the 
essential factor is the racial, biological element. It is the 
very foundation of that national Germanic unity which was 
dreamed of by the German patriots of 1813 but did not begin 
to take shape until Bismarck. 
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Yet, one may wonder if Hitler, after all, did not espouse 
Rosenberg’s racist theory with his tongue in his cheek. His 
well-known attitude towards religion would suggest that he 
has very little, if any, interest in dogma or theory as such, and 
his whole political career reveals him, like Mussolini, as a 
confirmed realist in politics, seeking a practical solution of the 
problems facing Germany, according to what he considers 
the best interests of the nation, ready to accept or discard a 
theory according to the exigencies of the moment. 


HITLER AND THE JEWS 


On the other hand no one doubts Hitler’s position on the 
Jewish question. Long before his accession to power, he had 
reached a deep-rooted conviction, that the presence of the 
Jews in Germany is a menace to the nation, because, so Hitler 
believes, the Jew ever remains an alien, a parasite in the land 
of his choice, ever ready to ally himself with foreign foes, 
particularly Communism and international finance which 
Hitler rates as enemies No. | and No. 2 of social justice. 
The racist theory, the doctrine of the purity of Aryan blood, 
would thus be a convenient means of ridding the Third Reich 
of an unwelcome element and, as we shall see later, furthering 
a vigorous military preparation. However that may be, the 
fact remains that in the name of the racist theory, the most 
aggressive anti-semitism has been the order of the day in 
Germany during the last six years. 

The Jewish poison, Hitler declares, must be hunted out not 
only in all its present-day political and socal manifestations, 
but also in its remotest historical and religious manifestations. 
For Hitler the Old Testament is not the expression of Revela- 
tion but a practical code of life for the exclusive use of the 
Jew, who finds in it the inspiration for the pursuit of his own 
aim: world domination, enslavement of other peoples. The 
Bible is not a work of inspiration. It is the breviary of 
Jewish materialism. Behind the screen of religion, there 
always lies “lucre” for the Hebrew. Nourishment for the 
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Jew, the Bible is poison for the Aryan. The racial, blood 
criterion thus leads Hitler to the rejection of the Old Testa- 
ment, though the rejection is not positively formulated. The 
same racial dogma leads him to an attitude of antagonism to 
the whole spirit of Christianity, particularly to the first of its 
laws, the law of Charity. Not Charity but strength should 
be the foundation stone of the new German order, and a 
strong Germany can only be built up by applying the ancient 
Spartan doctrine of pitiless selection. Christianity, we are 
told, has failed to see that moral and social life are a function 
of the biological factor, that no spiritual progress can be 
expected from a humanity corroded by physical leprosy. The 
Churches have protested against sterilization and yet under 
their eyes and without any protest on their part, marriage has 
become a permanent defilement of the race! 


NAZISM AND EDUCATION 


As early as 1930 in the Nazi press, in lectures, public utter- 


ances of the leaders of the party, opposition to the denom- 
inational school was voiced in unmistakable terms because, 
so runs the argument, it introduces non-Germanic factors into 
the formation of the rising generations of Germans, because it 
endangers the regeneration of Germany. German education 
must be (and now is) an exclusively state-affair. Its philoso- 
phy is drawn from the Nazi party Bible, Hitler’s “Mein 
Kampf,” and it can be summed up in the following principles: 
(a) Education in a general way is to be the preparation for 
later service in the army; (b) the development of mere mental 
capacity is only of secondary importance; Education must be 
primarily concerned with the development of character, espe- 
cially of will-power, and a readiness to take responsibility; 
scientific training follows far behind; (c) Race must be made 
the center of education; the school must teach the doctrine 
of the purity of the German race; no boy and no girl must be 
allowed to leave school without having reached the fullest 
understanding of the necessity of the purity of blood. 
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The Jewish question, of course, is an integral part of the 
instruction in the theory of race. A number of special hand- 
books have been issued for the use of the teacher on this 
subject, such as the ‘““Handbook of the Jewish Question,” by 
Th. Fritch; “Race Science and Jewish People,” by Hans 
Gunther; “The Jewish Question, Material and Treatment in 
the Schools, ” by Dr. Ernst Dobers, professor at the aaaunaa 
Training College at Elbing. 

Soon after the accession to power of the Nazis in 1933, care- 
ful instructions relating to the textbooks to be used in the 
schools had already been worked out and circulated to the 
Ministers of education in the different German states in order 
to ensure uniformity of outlook and teaching. Those instruc- 
tions have since been thoroughly carried out. 


NAZI TEXT BOOKS 


Most welcome tools in the hands of Nazi educators are 
geography and history. In European countries with their long 


and stirring traditions, local and national geography can be 
easily and strongly tied up with national and local history. 
The pupil is thus led to love the very soil on which he lives. 
He is made to realize the dangers threatening him, his family, 
his nation from surrounding nations. Nazi geography text- 
books dwell, of course, on the advantages and disadvantages 
the nature of the homeland offers: its climate, its soil, the types 
and density of its population, its food possibilities, its industry 
and communications; but the purpose of it all is mostly poli- 
tical: to make it evident that Germany needs “room,” that her 
colonies should be returned. 

History is taught not so much to get at the truth as to 
inculcate a point of view. History textbooks are prepared 
essentially for one purpose: to show that the history of Europe 
was made by the Nordic race, that western civilization was 
created by the Germanic peoples. The history of Greece will 
then start from the lands of Central Europe, and it will be 
shown that the Nordic Greeks formed the predominating class 
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in that country. The history of Italy will also be traced from 
Central Europe, and it will be shown that the impetus given 
to culture in the Middle Ages attained its maximum force 
only in those countries where the Germanic peoples settled 
definitely. Great emphasis will be laid on “the most brilliant 
exploit of the German Middle Ages,” the recovery of the ter- 
ritories east of the Elbe. The history of modern times will be 
centered around the development which led to the constitution 
of the National State. The Great War, of course, is treated to 
show Germany as the great heroic nation betrayed by the 
Allies. 

Like all other stages of education, the University has had 
to fall in with the requirements of the Nazi rulers. Before the 
Nazi régime each state had complete jurisdiction over its 
education. Teachers and lecturers had a highly prized right, 
Lehrfretheit (Teachers’ freedom), which guaranteed a cer- 
tain academic freedom. All that has been changed. All real 
power is now in the hands of the Reich Minister of Education. 
The Lehrfretheit has been abolished and professors can be 
moved about, degraded or dismissed at the will of an admin- 
istrative official. University students are particularly re- 
quested to spend at least one year of their studentship at one 
of the Universities situated in the Eastern part of Germany, 
such as Breslau, Konigsberg or Danzig. This enables them to 
study local Eastern military conditions and link up this prac- 
tical knowledge with the lectures in the classrooms on Lebens- 
raum. 

Nazi domination is not limited to the school. It is perhaps 
even greater outside the school, where it manifests itself in 
the form of games, sports and leisure activities, when the 
children, apparently free, are influenced all the more strongly. 
Sports and athletics have been incorporated into the Nazi 
system. Membership in the Hitler Youth (for boys and girls) 
is now practically compulsory, especially since the process of 
banning all other Youth groups is now practically complete. 
No advancement is possible for young people who have not 
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served in it; University admittance is based as much on the 
record of the Hitler Youth as on actual intellectual attain- 
ment, and no official post of any sort can be obtained without 
having passed satisfactorily through its ranks. 


NAZISM AND THE CHURCH 


Notwithstanding repeated official promises, the Nazi 
régime has deprived the Church of its independence, its in- 
fluence in the schools and in the Youth organizations. Typical 
of the government’s tactics, in the drive to carry out “the 
wishes of the people” on the school question, was the Bavarian 
referendum. 

An intensive campaign was carried on by the State for the 
community school, but every form of publicity was denied 
the Church authorities; their letters and leaflets were con- 
fiscated and the police closed down printing-presses working 
for the Catholic cause. Children and parents alike were in- 
timidated and every form of pressure was brought to bear. 
For the schools owned and financed by the Catholics them- 
selves, the method adopted was to forbid the entry of new 
pupils into the schools; thus it is only a question of time be- 
fore the schools will cease to exist, starved of newcomers. Re- 
ligious instruction continued to be given in the schools, but 
doubt and misunderstanding could not fail to rise in the minds 
of the children, through the clash between that which was 
told them in the hour devoted to religion, and that which was 
depicted as the (real) truth in the explanation of the new 
Weltanschauung. 

Rome, of course, has not remained silent. Articles appeared 
in the official organ of the Vatican, the Osservatore Romano, 
in which National Socialism was severely criticized; and on 
several occasions Pope Pius XI referred to the attacks made 
in Germany against the Church, and the effort to dechristian- 
ize the nation. So far, however, he had refrained from pro- 
nouncing on National Socialism as a whole. German Catholics 
in favor of a policy of conciliation could still argue that, after 
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all, the Holy See had but condemned a few regrettable aber- 
rations. No such midway course was possible after March 21, 
1937. On that day, in all the Catholic pulpits of the Third 
Reich, there was read the Encyclical Mit brennender Sorge 
in which the Pope, before the whole world, branded racism 
as a materialistic conception of man and life, the enemy of 
Christianity. 


THE FUTURE 


Among German Catholics today, there are, of course, time 
servers, Mitlaiifer, men who “walk with” (the Nazis) with- 
out heeding the voice of conscience, but there is no one any 
longer in doubt as to the relation of Christianity to National 
Socialism. There is no Catholic father who does not realize 
the danger to the Faith in the national socialist community 
schools, in the Landjahr, in the various organizations of the 
Hitler youth, and the workers’ camp. And the question now 
recurs with which this all too brief inquiry started: Whither 
German Youth? What will be the outcome, especially for 
the Catholic German youth, of this religious persecution, one 
of the most dangerous the Church has had to face? We know 
that an immense harm has already been done to the Catholic 
Faith, that the profession of that Faith is now extremely difh- 
cult for many German Catholics, that there have been many, 
too many, sad apostasies, and that worse is perhaps still to 
come. 

However, if the defections have been alarming, many also 
are those that have sincerely returned to their Redeemer; 
religious vocations never were more numerous, nor the re- 
treats better attended, nor the daily and weekly communions 
more numerous and fervent. The immediate result of the 
Nazi persecution of Catholics has been a splendid spiritual 
revival, and its ultimate outcome will undoubtedly be that 
of all religious persecutions: a loss in quantity over against a 
gain in quality; a loss in the flock, but a gain in the é/1te which 
some day will be the salvation of Catholic Germany. 





Henryk Sienkiewicz 


JOZEF BIRKENMAJER 


MONG the many letters written by Henryk Sienkiewicz 
to his friends, there is one, probably among the 
earliest of his life, of which some passages may serve 

to open this article: 


If I have not yet the sufficient power, then I must acquire it. This | 
shall do through continual self-improvement, through incessant moral effort, 
to harden my will, and at the same time to make myself strong enough to 
fight some day to the death in the name of idealism. 

At present I am too weak. Victory would be impossible. Nevertheless, 
my will is to fight for all that is idealistic, beautiful and good. Idealism, 
beauty and goodness are concepts which seem to me to have much in com- 
mon. The prose of life, or if you will, the trampling of spiritual values 
under the foot of realism is bound to produce much evil, filth, stupidity; 
and that, I repeat, is the reason why I want to wage this war. 

On the other hand, it is not my purpose so to fascinate the world that 
it will overlook physical misery, and be led solely by the songs of poets. 
That I do not want at all; because I accept the maxim: a sound spirit in a 
sound body! But, I want to add at least some idealistic and noble elements 
to so-called practical and commonplace life. It is clear, that my first aim 
will be to reconcile these two worlds, if not exclusively, at least predominantly 
in myself. . . . Shall I manage to achieve all this? God alone knows. In 
any case, I should like to leave such an example as no one need be ashamed 


to follow. 
JUVENILE ASPIRATIONS 


Such were the plans laid in the year 1865 by a nineteen- 
year old boy who was then a high-school student in Warsaw. 
Frequently enough he neglected, or even interrupted his 
studies; the cause being not only his poor health and lack of 
diligence, but above all, the piercing grief of the national 
tragedy witnessed by him in the streets of Warsaw in the 
January Insurrection of 1863. For then, as in 1939, Poland 
was pitted against the forces of Germany and Russia. 
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There were few people who knew anything of the deep 
spiritual struggle which Henryk Sienkiewicz at that time 
had toendure. He was a modest and timid boy who obtruded 
his personal affairs on nobody. He confided his thoughts, his 
feelings and his literary conceptions to one or two of his 
intimate friends at most. Few of his schoolmates sitting in 
the same class-rooms with him even suspected that their 
fellow-student, with his average or even poor semester grades, 
could write poems and fiction. Still fewer among them could 
guess that he should cherish intentions that looked to a dis- 
tant posterity; that he was about to undertake a struggle in 
the name of great ideals and to attempt to lead his native land 
by way of trust and spiritual strength to a more prosperous fu- 
ture. And had they heard about such intentions, they would 
hardly have believed that he could ever realize his dreams. 

The ambitions and resolutions of that silent high-school 
boy in Warsaw have not proved an empty boast. He realized 
all his young dreams; and in particular the resolve of con- 
tinual self-improvement, incessant spiritual struggle and tem- 
pering of will. 

For, however odd it may seem, the whole success of Sienkie- 
wicz’s career, both in life and literature was due preponder- 
antly to his sustained will-power, or, to use his own expression, 
“to the passage of the years and no little toil.” 

Indeed, his enviable renown and popularity, surpassing 
that of the greatest among Polish authors, and equalling that 
of the most prominent names in world literature, was at- 
tained by an intense and indefatigable toil; by the sheer ob- 
stinacy of his will; by steady and systematic self-control; by 
a prudent canalizing of his abilities, his opportunities, his 
aims. 

In a word, he proved to be in every respect a self-conscious 
artist who did not follow fortuitous or immediate impulses, 
but considered cautiously and systematically all the paths of 
life and creative action. He drew up for himself a precise 
program for many years of occupation. He took into account 
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all that could matter: masterly art of expression, an idealistic 
tone, ability to fascinate the public, and, above all, his hope 
to serve both his nation and humanity. 


EDUCATION 


Having drawn a general outline, it was necessary to fill in 
the particulars of the program. Yet, after entering the arena 
of life, Sienkiewicz was long unable to determine the ap- 
propriate path of his creative activity. 

The first years of his studies at the Szkota Gtowna, the then 
Polish University of Warsaw, were a period of searching. 
He quite simply confessed his perplexity as “how to guide 
his poetical vein.” He proposed, for instance, to write 
enormous epic poems in the manner of the “Iliad” or of the 
rhapsodies by Julius Stowacki. But, first of all, he educated 
himself, and that more assiduously than any one would gather 
from the results of examinations he had to pass. He de- 
liberately absented himself from the final examination on 
the ground that the Szkota Glowna had been re-organized 
by an ukase of the Czar, as a Russian university. The truant 
graduate, however, was to be compensated for his failure 
some thirty years later, when he was granted honorary de- 
grees in many foreign universities in those countries where his 
fame had spread. 

The moment of this break with the official teaching at the 
Russianized university is more decisive in Sienkiewicz’ life 
than it would seem. This first protest against the Russian 
influence in Polish schools and against distasteful methods of 
education, to be branded soon in his “Memories of a Teacher,” 
was a chief reason for his choice of a vocation. Though he 
had published two excellent treatises on Polish Renaissance 
poets, Sep-Szarzynski and Kasper Miaskowski, he gave up 
the idea of becoming a scholar, and decided to live exclusively 
as a general writer, “partly,” as he confessed, “because it 
could not well be otherwise.” He turned for a while, as so 
many young writers have done, to journalism. 
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JOURNALISTIC APPRENTICESHIP 


A change for the worse in the conditions of his family 
hastened this decision. At the same time, it thwarted the 
literary ambitions aroused by his novel “In Vain,” which had 
won the applause of Joseph I. Kraszewski, Poland’s most 
renowned novelist at that time. 

It was a long time before further novels could be written. 
Meanwhile the young writer had to earn his daily bread as a 
reporter and columnist in the Gazeta Polska, one of War- 
saw’s leading papers. The future author of the “Letters of 
Travel” complained then and later of the long years of his 
compulsory journalistic work. Today such complaints would 
seem rather out of place. We may regret the cruel necessity; 
yet we must admit that the editor-in-chief, Mr. Sikorski, 
whose apprentice Sienkiewicz was, in his new profession, 
exercised a beneficial influence on the budding author. Much 
was gained in that hard school by the future novelist. It was 
there he learned to restrain exuberance of style, to be more 
sparing of words. On the other hand, the role of a reporter, 
which had been pressed upon him, gave him the best of op- 
portunities to come into contact with real life, to sharpen his 
gift of observation and to get a better knowledge of social 
problems. 

At any rate, it was only in the second period of his journal- 
istic career, after the editorship of Gazeta Polska had been 
taken over by Edward Leo, that Sienkiewicz found an atmos- 
phere more appealing to him, and more favorable to his work. 
In the new editorial staff he met friendly and congenial com- 
panions who helped him to conceive various and at times 
daring ideas; though he was, at the same time, restrained 
by the influence of his prudent adviser, the best critic of his 
writings, Denis Henkiel. He enjoyed full freedom of style 
and was given rein in the expression of his personal views. 
His essays, at times humoristic and at times serious, written 
under the nickname of “Litwos” (in allusion to his family’s 
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Lithuanian origin), won him great public favor, owing to a 
freedom and facility of style which more and more elim- 
inated the pathetic or farcical, and soon revealed the natural 
ease of a genuine artist. 

He proved himself a master of all kinds of quips, jokes, 
anecdotes and epigrams. However, before long, the essayist 
began to show a distinct predilection for longer episodes, in 
which an epic spirit showed itself; if one studies, for instance, 
the picturesque description of the outbreak of fire in the small 
townlet of Pultusk, it is easy to see that the passage has much 
in common with the later world-renowned description of 
Rome’s conflagration in “Quo Vadis.” 


“SZKICE” 


At times, Sienkiewicz’s love for the epic gained the upper 
hand. The journalist took a second place; and an essay would 
change, no one could say when, into a story. For such a 
hybrid form of fiction Sienkiewicz invented an appropriate 


term; he spoke of his efforts as “sketches,” szkice; hence, his 
‘American Sketches,” and also the titles of many of his stories. 
The trilogy on “Hania” has been named “Sketches from Life 
and Nature,” and the tragic narration of the peasant’s wife 
Rzepowa was given the simple title of “Charcoal Sketches.” 
A “sketch,” in the author’s intention, indicated the hasty and 
occasional genesis of one of those productions which were to 
be, so to speak, preparatory drill for larger works, planned but 
not yet accomplished. 

“Hania,” preceded by an excellent portrayal of the “Old 
Servant” and continued in a less successful epilogue on the 
fate of “Selim Mirza,” has for its subject matter a few recol- 
lections of the author’s youth, revived by his temporary visit 
in his native country of Podlasie. This story must be re- 
garded as the first masterpiece by Sienkiewicz, a fruit of 
his mature talent. It won a wide popularity, which re- 
awakened or freed the writer’s old hopes and ambitions. Thus 
he decided to abandon the editor’s desk and to devote him- 
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self to independent and creative writing. Sick of the serf- 
dom of journalism, he hung up his “impish lyre” in 1876; and 
fled from Warsaw to America, to distant California. But it 
was not only his “unbridled thought” and need of freedom that 
induced him to venture upon such an escape. He entertained 
other hopes; he sought new impulses and impressions, new 
faces and fresh landscapes; in addition, he was led by a 
patriotic idea of taking an interest in the life of Polish emi- 
grants who in the seventies of the past century came to this 
country in great masses. 


YEARS IN AMERICA 


Sienkiewicz’s stay in the New World endowed him with a 
rich treasure of observations and motifs, and these proved to 
be very fruitful for his further creative work. Yet, with the 
exception of his brilliant ‘““American Sketches,” the first im- 
portant literary product of these years had nothing to do 
with American life; rather it was evoked by the force of con- 
trast: by the author’s homesickness; for it was a story of his 
own native country in the district of Podlasie. Notwithstand- 
ing some old-fashioned accessories, the “Charcoal Sketches” 
became a second significant masterpiece in the chronology of 
Sienkiewicz’s career as a writer. It is a striking and, espe- 
cially in its tragical strength, exquisite reproduction of peasant 
psychology, with much acuteness and no lack of a satirical ele- 
ment. 

Returning home, Sienkiewicz brought with him a con- 
sciousness of his creative power and plans for works of greater 
importance. A realistic narration of the “Experiences of a 
Polish Family across the Ocean,” soon published under the 
concise title ““For Bread,” lacked the dimensions of a novel, 
as it was originally intended by the author. Another larger 
story, on an American subject, entitled “Across the Prairies,” 
became again an important link in the development of 
Sienkiewicz’s artistic skill, as it revealed him as an ex- 
cellent painter of landscape with a profound knowledge of 
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the human soul; and here it was, for the first time in Sienkie- 
wicz’s works, that the religious problem became a leading 
motif. 

Problems of that kind were faced by Sienkiewicz during 
his first sojourn at Rome. “Letter from Rome” (1879) re- 
vealed the first adumbration of a powerful novelistic concep- 
tion, which developed later on in the writer’s mind, and aided 
by systematic study and meditation, became in the course of 
years the fulfilment of his greatest ambition. 

This ambition is already apparent in a series of articles 
written by Sienkiewicz about that time; in his intimate re- 
lations with the painter of antique subjects, Henryk Siemirad- 
zki; in his studies on ancient art and classical literature. 

A recently discovered series of essays written by Sienkie- 
wicz between 1879 and 1881, discloses a steady progress and 
prepares the way for the more significant works which were 
to come. 

Thus it was that in these years, Sienkiewicz prepared him- 
self deliberately for a series of great historical novels. He 
even determined beforehand the subjects of those novels: a 
novel or a cycle of novels on the epoch of King John Casimir, 
in the seventeenth century, was to be the first; another, nar- 
rating the wars of King Ladislaus Iagello (1386-1434) with 
the Teutonic Knights; further, a novel not yet localized in the 
series of the author’s program, but having for its selected 
background the persecution of Christianity under Emperor 
Nero’s rule. 

To commence the proposed works, Sienkiewicz in 1879 
spent some time near Zbaraz, the stage of events to be depicted 
in the first of the projected novels. Then he began serious 
researches in libraries, in archives rich in manuscripts, diaries 
and other primary sources. 

His further work in this field was again stopped by his 
straitened material resources due in part to his marriage 
at that time. To be sure, his wife was an excellent companion 
for the great writer and helped him in many ways in his 
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work. However, the “Chronicle of Happiness,” as he in- 
tended to call his proposed but unfinished diary of idyllic 
love, almost theatened to expel from his mind or, at least, 
postpone the projected historical novels. Moreover, he re- 
sumed journalistic work. At times, in intervals between one 
article and another, he found a moment’s leisure to write a 
few short stories, the subjects of which he took either from 
his recent American experiences and memories as_ in 
“Sachem,” “In a Land of Gold,” “Comedy of Errors,” or 
from the life of the Polish peasantry. Almost all of them have 
more than a touch of the sarcastic mood. The only exception 
is perhaps the story of the “Lighthouse-keeper of Aspinvall”. 
This story, ranked among the best in the world’s literature, is 
full of touching lyrical passages and of incomparable descrip- 
tions of the sea, in which Sienkiewicz was unequalled except 
by his younger compatriot, Joseph Conrad. 


RELIGIOUS AND HISTORICAL INTERESTS 


In “Yanko the Musician,” “Is He Your Dearest Son?” and 
the “Angel,” a similar lyrical tone, with frequent dramatic ac- 
cents, forms the accompaniment to a profound social and phil- 
anthropical preoccupation. One may say that the publicist 
was trying to prove and illustrate with fact or fiction in his 
stories those ideals and principles which he was preaching at 
the same time in his essays. 

However, the topics of Polish emigration to America or 
of peasants’ misery in the old country were not the only matter 
of Sienkiewicz’s articles written at that time. In his “Liter- 
ary and Artistic Miscellanies” and in the column of “Litera- 
ture and Art,” he appeared as a reviewer of the books he 
read and of the art exhibits he visited. And it is noteworthy 
that he reviewed with particular minuteness and predilection 
such works as had something in common with the novels 
which were then being conceived; for instance, paintings by 
Jan Matejko, Jozef Brandt and Julius Kossak; or books by 
Kubala and Bartoszewicz. Again and again, when dealing 
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with such books and canvases, he would observe that “any 
reader or spectator, under the impression of such works, would 
be inspired to work out a whole novel in his mind.” 

His extraordinary knowledge of historical sources and 
monographs, not to mention the work of such painters on 
historical themes, improved his ability to perceive the spirit 
of the past, and sharpened his plastic vision. 

But the great historical novels which he had planned were 
in Sienkiewicz’s intention not merely to be the satisfaction of 
an artistic ambition. He desired them also to be a great 
civic and social achievement. In accordance with his de- 
termination of 1865, he still wanted “to add some noble and 
idealistic elements to the so-called practical and common- 
place life.” 

When reviewing current literary movements in his “Letter 
from Paris” (1881), Sienkiewicz concluded his observations 
with an unanswered question: “Which way?”—a question not 
unlike the one put some years later into the title of his world- 
renowned novel “Quo Vadis?” But the answer was to come 
much earlier. For soon after, in his lecture on Emile Zola, 
Sienkiewicz decisively rejected the manner of naturalism and 
expressed a strong aversion for the “pedantic and detailed 
copying of vulgar, commonplace life, and the pretended con- 
temporary shame in the presence of any sublime word, higher 
flight or exaltation.” 

Consequently, he felt disgusted, too, with not a little of 
his own production. In his “Bartek the Conqueror” he con- 
tinued, it is true, to depict with much sarcastic bitterness the 
hopeless plight of a Polish peasant; nevertheless, the hero 
of this novel showed himself, despite his extreme stupidity, a 
truly heroic warrior, worthy of epic song. 

For Sienkiewicz, to quote his own expression, “felt a sudden 
aversion for Liliputian heroes and for the sentimental wailing 


of thin strings.” 
“Jam satis!” he added. “I have already begun another 


strain!” 
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THE TRILOGY 


With such words he announced the beginning of a work 
which had been “written in the course of many years and with 
no little toil, for the purpose of strengthening hearts.” 

It was the work which commenced a period of his greatest 
and most impressive activity. This same work, more than any 
other, won for him the whole nation’s heart and made all Poles 
responsive to the ambitions of the great artist and patriot. It 
was, moreover, the first work of Polish literature, after those 
by Kochanowski, Sarbiewski, Krasicki, Mickiewicz and 
Stowacki, to be heard beyond Poland’s boundaries; it enjoyed 
in fact a wide international popularity, a fate that had not 
been the lot of Sienkiewicz’s great predecessors, many of 
whom were by no means inferior to him. 

This work was a “Narration of Times Past’’; in its original 
edition, when printed in Sienkiewicz’s own daily “Stowo” 
(1883), it had received the memorable title of “With Fire and 
Sword,” familiar ever since to every Polish ear. 

Thus the youthful promise of Sienkiewicz had been ful- 
filled: he had acquired the power he dreamt of. Owing to “no 
little toil” he had won the power for an amazingly great crea- 
tion and for a decisive influence on the nation’s soul. And 
what is more important, he felt himself stronger for the fight 
in the name of idealism. 

One may say the same with even more emphasis, of the 
sequel to that novel, “Deluge.” This work, having as its 
climax the heroic defense of the besieged Czenstochowa, is an 
apotheosis of all that is idealistic in the ancient Polish nation, 
in the centuries before Poland’s partition. With an extra- 
ordinary intuition the author resuscitated in all their diversity 
the habits and ways of thinking of former generations. In 
the character of the chief hero, Andrew Kmicic, he created 
one of the most notable psychological types in world litera- 
ture; as a consequence, this hero gained a deserved popularity, 
which has been surpassed only by that of his former antagonist, 
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and later partner, Pan Zagtoba, whose queer experiences and 
still more fantastic exaggerations, have made him one of the 
most renowned of humorous characters, inferior only to 
Falstaff and Sancho Panza. 

Another example of both idealistic and artistic dialectic, the 
“Deluge” testifies to the growing and strengthening power of 
the author’s art, his continual progress in intellectual growth 
and his rapid increase of historical knowledge. 

In the narrative of the exploits of “Pan Wotodyjowski” the 
humorous Zagtoba is still alive, and the chief hero wins the 
hearts of all readers, because of his happy if belated marriage 
with the charming amazon Basia, and because of his tragic, 
truly heroic death. Nevertheless, one is aware of some relaxa- 
tion and weakening of that creative impetus which was the 
amazing merit of the “Deluge.” The final link of the Trilogy, 
“Pan Michael,” was deliberately, so it would seem, some- 
what loosely put together. It may have been due to his ex- 
haustion; but we must not take that for granted. We ought 
rather, perhaps, to suppose him to be in a hurry, since he was 
eager to create new works, based on quite a different subject. 

In any case, the two other historical novels, which he had 
inserted in a list of his proposed works after his return from 
America, could not be realized for a long time. There were 
at least two reasons for that. The first was the Russian censor- 
ship which forbade Sienkiewicz to write historical novels, 
fearful of their influence on the patriotic spirit of the Poles. 
The other was the desire of a thorough study and a full ac- 
quaintance of the historical background. The author himself 
used to explain that each of his novels had to “seethe and 
ferment” for a long time in his mind, before taking shape. 

The compulsory intermission in his work on historical 
novels, was filled by Sienkiewicz partly with a trip to Africa, 
whose landscape he depicted in exquisite essays; and partly 
with writing two contemporary romances which form a kind 
of a cycle. Their titles were: “Without Dogma” and the 
“Family of Potanieckis.” | 
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These novels, though contrasting sharply with the “Tril- 
ogy,” were, on the other hand, not an isolated phenomenon 
in the history of Sienkiewicz’s literary production. Not to 
mention his earliest attempts in fiction, one could combine 
‘Without Dogma” with a story entitled “Across the Prairies,” 
and consider the former a solution of the many questions raised 
in the early novel. Religious and moral questions did not 
receive at this time, a thorough-going commentary, yet they 
were already viewed from the decisively established standpoint 
of the author’s Faith. 


“Quo VADIS” 


It was an idealistic point of view, strongly allied to Chris- 
tian dogma and the Commandments, that predominated in the 
“Potaniecki Family.” In this work the author took into ac- 
count, more distinctly than elsewhere, the needs and deeds of 
“so-called practical and commonplace life.” In the proposed 
“reconciliation of the two worlds” he was, however, less suc- 
cessful. The fatal tragedy of Zawitowski, the poet, illustrates 
this point; the same may be said of the similar and previous 
suicide of the “genius without portfolio,” Leon Ptoszowski, in 
“Without Dogma.” 

There were many reasons why the writing of the “Po- 
tanieckis” was particularly troublesome and even torturing for 
Sienkiewicz, so that completion of the novel was for some 
time doubtful. The author again felt disgusted with the 
vulgarity and sadness of life. Again and again he started to 
repeat, “Enough! Enough!” and grew impatient with longing 
for a moment when he might be able to create something more 
significant. Thus, he confessed, in 1893, to his friend Denis 
Henkiel: 

I dream of a gigantic Christian epopeia in which I want to present Saints 
Peter and Paul and the first persecution of Christian Faith, and to give a 


series of scenes which would be so imposing and of such an international im- 
portance, that they must be translated from the Polish into every human 


tongue. 
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It was an audacious enterprise: to speak not only to his own 
nation and of his own nation, but to the whole of mankind, and 
in regard to problems in which the whole world would be 
interested ! 

Of such ambition was born the novel “Quo Vadis” which 
has remained the most famous of Polish books ever since its 
translation into the languages of the West. In some countries 
it attained an extraordinary popularity. It was awarded the 
Nobel prize; and that fact increased not only the author’s 
fame, but also Poland’s prestige throughout the world. It was 
one of the most obvious proofs of Poland’s national and 
cultural vitality. It proved then, as it does today, to the wide 
world that, in spite of her dismemberment and martyrdom, 
“Poland has not perished.” 

Such was the aim and desire of Sienkiewicz, as set forth 
in a speech delivered in Stockholm, when receiving the Nobel 
Prize (1905). 

He spoke the plain truth; yet he might have added that 
“Quo Vadis” was the fulfilment, too, of others of his day- 
dreams. Above all, here was at last a victory in his struggle 
for the cause of idealism. 

“With no little toil”; by undertaking great and significant 
tasks; by a continual consideration and evaluation of his own 
capacities and possibilities; by an incessant study of the best 
models; by a constant drilling of his gift of observation; by the 
cultivation of every artistic means available, Sienkiewicz 
reached, between his forties and fifties, the zenith of his cre- 
ative activity. He did not abandon this high region, nor did 
he reach a higher level in his next novel, ““The Knights of the 
Cross.” This was, if we may trust the author’s own statement, 
the most difficult literary enterprise of his life. He had to deal 
with an historical epoch which was less known to himself, 
and even to the professional historians, than was the seven- 
teenth century or Roman antiquity. In addition he had con- 
siderable trouble both with the structure of that work and 
with concentration of the action. Sienkiewicz managed all 
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these obstacles successfully, and created a work, regarded even 
by historians as one of the most vivid and true pictures of the 
Middle Ages. This accuracy of historical background, how- 
ever remarkable, is not the only reason that inclines one to 
consider this work the crown of Sienkiewicz’s literary achieve- 
ments. In none of his other works did Sienkiewicz introduce 
a character to be compared, for tragic power and depth of 
soul, with that of Jurand, the chief hero of “The Knights of 
the Cross.” He is akin to Sophocles’ Oedipus and Shake- 
speare’s Lear; and in some ways Sienkiewicz goes beyond even 
Sophocles and Shakespeare, in the scene where his hero, 
maimed by his foes and bereaved of all he had had on earth, 
with his wife dead and Damusia, his beloved daughter, de- 
flowered, still finds it in his heart to forgive the wrong-doer, 
and to cut his bonds... . 


LAST YEARS 


“When I am through with ‘The Knights of the Cross,’ I 
shall cease my literary activity, and spend the rest of my life 
in taking care of my children. It is time for me to repose. 
Let the world enjoy its civilization, and let other people write 
novels.” 

In such a mood did Sienkiewicz write to his friend Henkiel, 
convinced that his work in life was consummated, that he had 
fulfilled the program which he had proposed to himself so 
many years before. 

It was true, indeed, but only to a certain degree; as » ter, 
that is, as his literary activity was concerned. After a jubilee 
celebrated by the whole nation in his honor in 1900, his 
creative work began to decrease; nothing reached the height 
of “Deluge” or “Quo Vadis” or “The Knights of the Cross,” 
or even of “The Lighthouse-keeper” or “Bartek the Con- 
queror.” Such novels as “In the Field of Glory” and “Le- 
gions” remained fragmentary and incomplete; a proposed 
novel on Julian the Apostate was given up by Sienkiewicz 
after some months of preparatory gathering of materials, and 
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a sequel of “Quo Vadis,” dealing with exploits of Nero’s 
successor, Marcus Salvius Otho, was discovered among the 
author’s posthumous manuscripts a few years ago. Even 
“Whirlpools,” a novel based on contemporary social prob- 
lems, proved much poorer than his earlier achievements in 
this field. However, even the sixty-five year old writer was 
able to conceive one of his best works, an excellent novel, 
“Desert and Wilderness,” full of impressive African land- 
scapes, and the thrilling adventures of two little children 
kidnapped by the Moslems during Mahdi’s revolt. This 
book belongs to the best of juvenile narrations; but grown-up 
people take no less pleasure in reading it. 

At any rate, even in that period of his decline, Sienkiewicz’s 
literary productivity was not unimportant; it continued to be 
more and more effective and a visible realization of the pro- 
posals conceived by Sienkiewicz in his early youth. 

As an author of a famous open letter to the Emperor Wil- 
helm II, as a defender of his nation against Prussian violence 
and foreign calumnies, as a voice of justice and of conscience 
speaking for the nations during the World War, and as an 
organizer of aid for the homeless and starving refugees, 
Sienkiewicz continued to lead, to his last breath, an incessant 
and indefatigable struggle “in the cause of all that is idealistic, 
beautiful and good.” 

And then, facing death, which overtook him during the 
war, just before Poland’s restoration, he could well repeat 
the words of his youthful promise: “I have left such an 
example as no one need be ashamed to follow.” 





Reunion with Rome 
A Russian Orthodox View 


PRINCE NICHOLAS MASSALSKY 


Union of the Church, or to be more exact, of the reunion 

of the present several branches, comprising in itself the 
problem of the mutual relations of the Catholic and Orthodox 
Churches, has been, throughout the latter part of the Middle 
Ages and in the course of the last centuries, the most essential 
topic of Church politics, the so-called Great Schism casting 
its ominous shadow over the whole of Church life and ham- 
pering in many respects the developments that might other- 
wise easily have taken place. 


I: would be no exaggeration to say that the question of the 


URGENCY OF THE PROBLEM 


Post-war events have given this matter a character of vivid 
interest, removing it from the realm of abstract philosophies 
and making it a problem of pressing importance. Upon its 
rapid and correct solution may easily depend the future of 
Christianity. 

To grasp thoroughly the present importance of the ques- 
tion, it need only be remembered that before the War there 
existed no force or organization which openly strove against 
the Church of Christ. The danger menacing from hidden 
enemies never took on a serious shape. This situation changed 
completely after the War, when the organization of an anti- 
religious movement was not only allowed, but openly sup- 
ported by the Bolshevik Government, a measure that, as every- 
body knows, was imitated by certain western states. 

The question of the “Union” of the Churches, or as it would 
be preferable to call it, of their “mutual approach,” the word 
“Union” being unwelcome in the ears of many, has of late 
left the plane of theological dispute and dogmatic differences, 
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to assume the character of a mainly ethical controversy, thus 
substituting certain spiritual-emotional complexes for the 
purely dogmatic points of contention which had hitherto been 
considered the chief obstacles. 







HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 









To obtain a correct picture of the whole problem in its 
present state, one need only recall the development of the idea 
of the Union, which is as old as the Great Schism itself. At 
the time when Christianity was introduced into Russia by the 
Grand Duke Vladimir in 988—his memory was celebrated 
in 1938 by the whole Orthodox Church on the occasion of the 
nine hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the “Baptism of Rus- 
sia’—the tension between the Western and the Eastern 
Churches had attained such a point that any day a rupture was 
to be expected though no breach had as yet taken place. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople, supported by the Emperor of 
Byzantium, seriously proposed to take advantage of Rome’s 
political difficulties, in order to move the center of Christian- 
ity from Rome to Constantinople, from the Vatican to the 
Phanar, Constantinople being regarded as the “second Rome.” 
This theory was ostensibly supported by the second Canon of 
the Council of Constantinople and the Patriarch himself 
wished to play the part of the “Head of the Church” and de- 
duced this right from Canon III of the same Council. 

The whole subsequent development of the situation tended 
towards a sharpening of the conflict and ended with the un- 
fortunate breach of 1054. 

As the Russian Church was for many centuries dominated 
by the Patriarch of Constantinople, it is quite evident that the 
Byzantine, anti- Rome tendencies were likewise introduced in- 
to Russia, thus influencing the public opinion of this country 
in an anti-Catholic sense. This circumstance gained great 
importance at a later period when the decline of the Eastern 
Roman Empire caused a diminution in importance of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. The Church of Russia gained at 
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the same time in prestige, owing to the growth and develop- 
ment of this land and began to play the leading part in the 
Orthodox Church, a place it maintained right up to the Revo- 
lution of 1917. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN ORTHODOX LANDS 


It is an unvarying rule in the whole history of the Orthodox 
Churches (at present sixteen in number) that that Church 
must be considered as the protagonist of the Orthodox Church 
taken as a whole whose country is at that time of leading im- 
portance. The division of the Eastern Church into sixteen 
independent Churches (this number varying according to the 
political situation, the establishment of a new Orthodox State, 
calling for a new Church), is based on Canon XVII of the 
Council of Chalcedon and Rule XXXVIII of the Trullian 
Synod, which proclaim the doctrine called “phyletism,” ac- 
cording to which each independent political unit, has a right 
to have an independent or autocephalous church. This ex- 
plains why it happened that at the time when the Byzantine 
Empire reached the zenith of its fame and importance, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople played the leading part amid the 
princes of the Orthodox Church. Later on he was forced to 
yield this place to the “Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia,” 
who after the Revolution of 1917 was in his turn succeeded 
by the head of the Serbian Church. 

In spite of the prejudices prevailing at the time of the 
Council of Florence in 1439, an agreement might well have 
been attained and the question of the union settled then and 
there, if the representation of the Russian Church, which at 
the time was foremost among the Orthodox Churches, had 
been placed in the hands of a more capable and above all, 
more tactful bishop than the Metropolitan Isidore, then Head 
of the Church of Russia. Totally misunderstanding the im- 
portance of the moment and misinterpreting his own rights 
and forgetting his duties to his sovereign the Grand Duke 
Basil II, he did not go to the trouble, after his return from 
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Florence, to inform the monarch of the agreement made there, 
thus placing him, or rather trying to place him before an ac- 
complished fact. The astonished Grand Duke heard of the 
union only when the document was read aloud in church by 
the deacon. It will astonish nobody, that under these circum- 
stances the Grand Duke was incensed and took sides against 
the union. The tactless demeanor of Isidore on this and 
similar occasions caused the Union of Florence, which might 
easily have led to peace within the whole of Christianity, to 
remain a dead letter, thus proving that small matters may lead 
to great consequences. 


POLITICAL ADVENTURERS 


A further waning of sympathies for the Union was due to 
the fact that at the time when the Church of Russia was still 
playing the leading part, various political adventurers tried to 
make use of the idea of the union to forward their own private 
interests. When the crash came, as it was naturally bound to 
come sooner or later, the idea of the Union which the adven- 
turer had raised upon his shield, was involved in his fall. 
Such was the case with the pseudo-Demetrius I and especially 
with pseudo-Demetrius II; both imposters who tried in 
troubled times to acquire the crown of Russia, and who, both 
counting on the support of such of their “subjects” who might 
sympathize with a Union, made the establishment of the same 
their official credo. Their fall put an end to the attempts at 
a union, at least for the time being, the matter being naturally 
taken up and made much of by the enemies of Rome, who 
thereupon succeeded in hindering all attempts at reunion dur- 
ing the next centuries. 

The last century might have bettered the possibilities of the 
Union, had not political reasons, the insurrections in Peland 
and elsewhere erroneously considered by the government to 
have been caused by the propagandists for the Union, inter- 
vened and frustrated all such irenic designs. The conviction 
that an approach to the Catholic Church was now necessary 
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continued to exist; the way to union being at the time closed, 
there ensued a whole wave of conversions from Orthodoxy to 
Catholicism which embraced representatives of all classes. 
These conversions increased especially after the revolutionary 
events of 1905, when the weakness of the Orthodox Church 
and its inability to cope with the contingency, had become 
patent even to its staunchest adherents; the development, how- 
ever, still remaining sporadic in its essence. A change was 
brought about only in 1917. 


EFFECT OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


The immediate consequences of the Revolution of 1917 
were double in their nature. The first was a rapidly increas- 
ing diminution of the prestige and importance of the Russian 
Church, as a consequence of the separation of Church and 
State and of the general loss of importance of the former State 
Church. This loss of importance resulted from the constitu- 
tional changes which deprived the clergy of the influence on 
politics they had formerly exercised, some of the higher clergy 
having been hitherto members of the legislative assemblies. 

This process, as has already been said, resulted in the ma- 
jority of the Orthodox Churches beginning to pass to the Serb- 
ian Church, now become the Church of Jugoslavia, a result 
that was definitely accomplished by the time the Soviets had 
fully taken over the Russian government. 

The second result was the division of the Church of Russia 
into two independent formations. One of these remained un- 
der Soviet rule; the other, the so-called Diaspora Church or 
Church of the emigrés, constituted itself under the direction 
of a number of Russian bishops who have emigrated and or- 
ganized a church government, exercising its jurisdiction over 
the main body of exiled Russians, numbering over two and a 
half millions. The center of this newly constituted Church 
is in Jugoslavia in Sremsky-Karlovatz, where the deceased 
Patriarch Varnava of Jugoslavia, sometime student at the 
Seminary in St. Petersburg and personal friend of many of 
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the exiled princes of the Church, had put one of his palaces at 
their disposal, undertaking at the same time responsibility for 
their temporal welfare. 

As to the Church in the Soviet Union, it must unfortunately 
be said that it can in no way be regarded as an object of the 
slightest interest in relation to the question of Church union, 
as it is notoriously under constant control and pressure of the 
government and cannot exercise an independent will. 

The Diaspora Church, on the other hand, may easily play 
a very conspicuous part in forwarding the Union and in ex- 
tending it over the Orthodox countries. 


ATTITUDE OF THE DIASPORA CHURCH 


It must first be considered that in spite of the decrease of 
prestige suffered by the Diaspora Church, it was of great im- 
portance for the new and hitherto totally unimportant Church 
of Serbia, to be allowed to play the part of a protector of the 
once great and powerful Russian Church. This contributed 
greatly to raise the prestige of the Church of Jugoslavia, the 
latter being naturally interested in not allowing the Diaspora 
Church to sink too deep in the general estimation. The in- 
fluences of the Jugoslavian and Diaspora Churches may be 
therefore described as mutual; in the sense that the Diaspora 
Church contributed to the raising of the position of the Jugo- 
slavian Church, while the latter sustained the Diaspora 
Church and saved at least part of its importance. 

For an estimate of the chances of a Union, it is therefore at 
Present necessary to examine the point of view likely to be 
taken by the two leading elements of the Orthodox Church, 
the Church of Jugoslavia and that of the Diaspora, as repre- 
senting together the full force of Orthodoxy. It is evident that 
the remaining fourteen Orthodox Churches would sooner or 
later follow the lead of these two. 

As to the Diaspora Church, it must be considered that since 
1926 it has been split into two parts by an internal schism. The 
greater part recognizes the organization of bishops set up in 
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Sremsky-Karlovatz, called “Supreme Administration of the 
Russian Orthodox Diaspora Church,” or more usually termed 
the “Council Church,” owing to its legislative organ being 
named “Council of Bishops.” The lesser part is governed by 
the Metropolitan Eulogius who resides in Paris. Originally 
united, the two parts separated in 1926, giving rise to the so- 
called “Eulogian Schism,” which continues up to the present. 

One of the reasons of a certain antagonism that had pre- 
ceded the schism, was the divergence in points of view in 
regard to the right attitude of the State toward the Church, 
(a question of primordial interest for the matter under discus- 
sion here), and to the admissibility of the existence of mod- 
ernizing and reforming tendencies in the Church. The Coun- 
cil Church adopted an extremely conservative attitude and 
preached a sort of fusion of Church and State; the Eulogians, 
on the contrary, permitted various alterations and yearned 
for a return to the presumed pre-Constantinian situation, when 
the Church was completely independent from the State. 

The point of view of the two branches of the Diaspora 
Church on the Idea of the Union is mainly influenced by their 
different opinions concerning the ideal mutual relations of 
Church and State, the Catholic Church being regarded as an 
extremely conservative body and at the same time as a sort 
of synthesis of State and Church, both qualities being in the 
same degree desirable for the Council Church, as they are 
unpopular with the Eulogian. The latter regards a Church- 
State as totally unacceptable, and conservatism as noxious to 
the reformation planned. The practical result is that while the 
Council Church would not hesitate to welcome any steps taken 
toward an agreement with the Catholics, the Eulogian refuses 
on principle even distantly to contemplate the possibility of 
such a contingency. 

This difference can, however, have no practical conse- 
quences, the members of the Council Church being in an over- 
whelming majority compared with the number of those of the 
Eulogian branch. The latter can do nothing to prevent the 
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general tendency. ‘Thus, we may say that the Diaspora 
Church, as a body, would most certainly welcome an approach 
to Rome. 


JUGOSLAVIA AND CONSTANTINOPLE 


As to the Jugoslavian Church, it must not be overlooked, 
that since the concordat struggle a good deal of time has 
elapsed, during which many events have taken place. The 
death of the Patriarch Varnava (or Barnabas) removed one 
of the principal and most influential opponents of Rome from 
the ranks of the Jugoslavian Church. He was opposed not 
only to a union, but to any collaboration with the Catholics. 
Then it must be remembered that his successor, the Patriarch 
Gavrilo, belongs to the number of those Serbian bishops who 
desired an immediate repeal of the sanctions directed against 
the members of the Jugoslav government (after the Concordat 
had been accepted by the upper chamber of the Parliament), 
without first waiting for the Concordat bill to be officially 
withdrawn. It is an open secret among the well-informed, 
that he will make no insurmountable objections to a collabora- 
tion, if the modus of the same be acceptable. 

A resistance is, of course, to be expected on the part of the 
Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople, who is still inclined 
to measure his rights by the decisions of the first Council of 
Constantinople mentioned above and who will hardly be in- 
clined to surrender them. The importance of this see, how- 
ever, is based rather on an historical tradition, than on actual 
facts, and his resistance as well as the equally possible one of 
the Churches of Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem, will be 
futile and of no significance, especially if the support of the 
stronger and younger Churches could be secured. 

In this latter group the Churches of Rumania and Poland 
are important. Both these countries became strong after the 
War, and in both the Church plays a great part in national 
life, this being especially the case in Rumania. These 
Churches are forced by circumstances to lead a defensive war 
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against the danger of a Communistic infection by the Soviets 
and would welcome any collaboration that might tend to 
strengthen them in this. As a cessation of hostilities and a 
collaboration with Rome could be only of profit to them, it 
can be taken for granted that no difficulties against a rap- 
prochement with the Catholic Church are to be expected from 
that quarter. The same can be said about the equally inde- 
pendent Churches of Finland and Esthonia, both of which 
have to struggle hard against the anti-religious propaganda 
filtering in from the East. Of all these it can be said that in 
the final issue they would welcome an approach, the actual 
clinch depending on the shape and the form of the definitely 
proposed arrangement. 

True to its thesis of the necessity of a close collaboration 
between the Church and the State, the Diaspora Church had 
from the beginning of its existence kept closely in touch with 
the Patriarch Varnava, who, owing to his personal influence, 
may most certainly be regarded in the light of a secular po- 
tentate as well. At a later time he officially took upon him- 
self the protectorate over the Diaspora Church, which was 
outwardly indicated by his presiding at the opening of the 
sessions of the yearly Councils and other meetings. 


THE “FILIOQUE” AND PRIMACY ISSUES 


The original dogmatic difference, the filioqgue controversy 
has lost all interest and cannot possibly prove a stumbling 
block to Reunion, especially as the late Patriarch Tikhon of 
Russia had in the spring of 1918 in the presence of the author 
of this article, raised to the rank of a bishop an “Old Believer” 
(dissenting) priest, who had in his presence read the Credo 
with the ominous word filioque, the Patriarch thus doubtlessly 
giving to understand, that the question had lost all practical 
importance. In my opinion, the still existing point of conten- 
tion, that of the primacy, should not, for the time being at 
least, be drawn into the discussion. I am of the conviction 
that when the positive sides of an “approach” to Rome will 
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have sufficiently manifested themselves, this thesis would 
never lead to a new rupture. 

It would be necessary also to leave untouched, at any rate 
for the time being, the outward independence of the Orthodox 
Churches to which, throughout the centuries, they have been 
accustomed, taking as an example the relations of the Serbian 
to the Diaspora Churches, where the Patriarch was the pro- 
tector, but never interfered in internal matters. A revision of 
this maxim could only be undertaken much later, after all the 
positive sides of the approach have been explored. 

During the lifetime of the Patriarch Varnava, the Diaspora 
Church was, as has already been stated, under his protection. 
His successor has not decided to take upon himself this office, 
so that for the time being, the Diaspora Church is deprived of 
all worldly support and would be especially susceptible to 
any well meant advances which would tend to stabilize the 
situation. The way for the approach might be found, if the 
Vatican would consent to take upon itself the “benevolent pro- 
tectorship” over the Diaspora Church, in the same limits in 
which this was exercised by the late Patriarch Varnava. Out- 
wardly this would be manifested by an Apostolic Delegate 
presiding at the council and on other occasions. The retort, 
that this would mean a colaboration in divinis, a measure al- 
ways deemed unacceptable to the Holy See, may be answered 
by the obvious consideration, that the Vatican might under 
the new circumstances revise its policy, without, of course, 
any change in principles, if this should be necessary in the 
interest of the Church.’ 


1Very symptomatic in this respect were some of the speeches at the Council which 
took place in the autumn of 1938, in which it was pointed out that the Orthodox 
Church was nearing a crisis and that it was absolutely and imperatively necessary 
to seek the support and friendship of a worldly power or a spiritual one, which, like 
the Catholic Church, disposes of an organization capable of taking the place of a 
secular one. It was also declared, that on no account would the support of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople be sought, there having been several serious differences 
with him. Besides it appeared more than doubtful whether he was capable of ac- 
cording any help. It was very broadly hinted, that the time for the conclusion 
of peace with the Catholics had really come. 
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The way proposed would lead to a mutual approach, a bet- 
tering of the understanding and ultimately to Reunion. This 
plan referring as it does only to the Diaspora Church, would 
most certainly exercise an influence on the Jugoslavian one, 
thus making a breach in the whole front of the Orthodox 
Churches and creating a precedent which would most cer- 
tainly be followed by the minor Churches mentioned above, 
especially since the Diaspora Church and that of Jugoslavia, 
supported by Rome would be able to take upon themselves the 
leadership of all Orthodoxy even in a higher degree than they 
are doing at present. 


A PRECEDENT OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL 


Now it must be remembered, that the Vatican in issuing in- 
vitations for the Vatican Council, in the Encyclical drcano 
Divinae Providentiae, also invited (a circumstance little 
known) the Orthodox bishops to take part in the Council, 
recognizing, apparently, their right of voice in church mat- 


ters. The development here suggested could move on the lines 
that the Diaspora Church, returning the compliment, would 
invite the Vatican, represented by an Apostolic Delegate, to 
take part in the deliberations of the next episcopal Council, 
requesting him upon arrival to preside, thus making the first 
step towards the object to be attained. It is however self-evi- 
dent, that the episcopal Council will not issue such an invita- 
tion without knowing how it would be received by the Holy 
See, so that a certain preliminary exchange of opinions must 
necessarily take place. Whenever this occurs, the time will 
have come for the fulfilment of the prayer read at every serv- 
ice of every Orthodox Church by the Deacon: .. . “let us 
pray for a reunion of all!” 


YZ 
IN 





Catholic Sectarianism 


MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


CERTAIN kind of intransigent Catholic is com- 
A promising with the world—though of course uncon- 

sciously—not less than the easy-going Catholic. The 
one thing which is most fundamentally anti-Catholic is any 
implied denial of her universality. This is clear from the very 
name of the Church. 


INTEGRAL CATHOLICISM 


The Catholic Church is the true Church, revealing the truth 
about God, man and the universe. There cannot, speaking 
strictly, be degrees of truth, nor even departments of truth. 
Truth is one, and whenever we come to know the truth about 
anything, we are in so far seeing it somewhere in its place in 
the one right order of things, the order which is the one true 


order as God made it and willed it to be. It must follow that 
in so far as our knowledge about God, man and the universe 
increases, we are simply adding to Catholicity. Each new fact, 
each new law, in other words, every truth finds its place in 
that one right order of which the essential articulation is re- 
vealed and guaranteed by the one Church whose sole meaning 
lies in its claim to be the Church through which God’s revela- 
tion is guaranteed for mankind and God’s action normally ap- 
plied to mankind. 

If we accept all this it follows that the one thing which no 
Catholic can ever do is to allow Catholicity to be considered 
as a department or section of human activity. A Catholic’s 
most serious betrayal of Catholicity is to act as if the Catholic 
Church were a sect. Sectarianism, I suggest, is the most subtle 
and most dangerous temptation for all Catholics in the mod- 
ern world. And its main subtlety lies in the fact that it presents 
itself as a temptation, not only to the easy-going Catholic but 
just as much to the fervent Catholic. 
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INTRANSIGENT CATHOLICISM 


Of the easy-going Catholic I need not speak at length. His 
political, his business, his social, his cultural life: they are 
throughout permeated with the standards of the world, save 
where there obviously exists a clear-cut contradiction between 
the ways of the Church and the ways of the world. 

At the other end of the scale we have the fervent or in- 
transigent Catholic. Instead of being a Catholic on Sundays 
and a citizen of the world during the rest of the week, he is 
an “ecclesiastic” on every day of the week, turning his week- 
days, as it were, into so many Sundays. For him there is only 
one authority, the bishop or the priest; only one kind of serious 
reading, the books issued by Catholic publishers; only one 
reliable source of information, the Catholic press; only one 
clue to truth and ervor, right and wrong, the presence or ab- 
sence of the label ‘Catholic’; only one kind of activity or ac- 
tion which he thinks really worth-while, a ‘Catholic’ activity. 

Unfortunately for him, however, he has to earn his living 
like anyone else, bring up his family, be, in other words, an 
ordinary man. Whether he likes it or not, he cannot help be- 
ing a citizen of the world; but he has no taste for the life, and 
he lives it in a state of silent protest, accepting its ways and 
standards with his body, but not with his mind and heart. 

Both the easy-going and the intransigent Catholic are es- 
sentially sectarian, cutting religion off from secular activities, 
and in practice allowing the latter to be independent secular- 
ist activities. Now secularist, as opposed to secular, simply 
means the admitting that secular activities are undertaken for 
final and independent ends of their own which are considered 
to be good-in-themselves. In other words, secularism is noth- 
ing but making a false religion out of ordinary secular life, as 
though the ends proposed to themselves by the State, secular 
society, business, culture and the like were final ends for man- 
kind. Thus it is clear that any active or passive acceptance of 
the standards of the world as such, whether by the Catholic 
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who has divided himself into two compartments, or by the 
Catholic who has cut himself off completely from the world 
except in so far as he has to live in it but without taking any 
interest in it, is tantamount to the admission of two religions: 
the Catholic religion and the worldly religion. And once 
you admit two religions, you might as well admit two thou- 
sand, for there can only be one religion, but as many sects, 
(that is, “cut-offs” from the one truth for the purpose of satis- 
fying some separated aspect of one’s nature), as one likes. 

That is why I call these attitudes sectarian. 

I have chosen two rather extreme types, but it will probably 
be admitted that we all suffer to some degree or other from the 
same disease, the disease of separating off, whether willingly 
or unwillingly, our Catholicity from our secular life. 

How can we avoid it, it may be contended? It cannot in- 
deed be entirely avoided, but my plea is that we need never 
accept actively or passively sectarianism with our minds, and 
that we should be constantly acting in the light of a clear 
realization of what Catholicity is. At present, it is my con- 
tention, we not only accept sectarianism in practice, but in 
theory also and we act in its light rather than in the light of 
true Catholicity. 


THE ROOTS OF SECTARIANISM 


Now in this respect it is we who are to blame and not the 
world. In fact the modern world is unwittingly helping us to 
see the truth. 

It has been said that we are on the eve of a new Middle Age. 
If so, we are being forced to the true idea of Catholicity, for 
sectarianism did not exist in the Middle Ages. It is a product 
of the Renaissance, the Reformation and the Enlightenment. 
The Renaissance and the Reformation not only split up the 
world into different Churches; they did something even more 
serious: they turned the world into another and independent 
Church with its own final end and its own standards. And the 
new departure triumphed to so great an extent, during the 
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Enlightenment and the subsequent Liberal era, that this new 
Church, this religion of Secularism, was gradually able to 
look down upon the other Churches, not excepting the Catho- 
lic Church, as of so little importance that it could proclaim 
the doctrine of toleration. “Let them be; they cannot do us 
any harm; they may even serve us; in any case the majority 
of their members are already worshipers at our shrine as 
far as the really important things of life are concerned; let 
them occupy themselves with the affairs of the next world 
without interference, for they follow us as regards matters 
that concern this world.’’ And they had reason to boast thus. 
The world as we know it has been made by them, not by us, 
and, what is worse, made with our help. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


Luckily it has not turned out after all to be much of a 
world, and the great Liberal religion with its high and mighty 
tolerance is collapsing with it. In its stead new religions have 
arisen, mushroom religions of extravagant and often hideous 
shapes, religions that cannot indeed afford to be tolerant to- 
wards one another, nor towards that Catholicity which has 
been reawakened by the collapse of the Liberal world and is 
in no danger of being lulled to sleep again by the crude claims 
of those who, it must be said in their defense, are trying after 
generations of secularism to rebuild something that shall ar- 
rest the final cave-in of our civilization. 

Ever since the reign of Pius IX the world has certainly 
done its best to recall Catholics to the full conception of 
Catholicity which was partly lost after the Reformation. 

As a result of the centuries of secularism we are all brought 
up to think of the Church as a separate department, concerned 
with certain special aspects of life, standing over against a 
world which is concerned with other aspects of life. That 
view, in one interpretation of it at least, is certainly not incor- 
rect. The distinction between Church and State goes back to 
the beginning. Our Lord clearly underlined the distinction 
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between what we should give to God and what we owe to 
Caesar. The Church as the ecclesiastical institution is distinct 
from the world and the societies into which the world is or- 
ganized for the purpose of running our mundane life. The 
Church was founded by God in the course of human history 
for a supernatural purpose and given authority proportionate 
to that supernatural purpose. That authority did not extend 
to the temporal ruling of mankind or nations; nor did it ex- 
tend to the ruling of our public and private actions, except 
in so far as these are directly or indirectly connected with 
supernatural truth in matters of faith or morals. Evidently 
then there must be a distinction between Church and worldly 
society, a distinction which forms the key to the history of 
the Middle Ages when the Church and the secular ruler un- 
derstood perfectly well by what principle their respective 
spheres of authority were demarcated—though they might 
endlessly quarrel about the practical application of that prin- 
ciple. 


ONENESS OF CATHOLICITY AND THE WORLD 


But if the Middle Age provides the clue to the true distinc- 
tion between Church and State, it equally provides the ex- 
ample of the Catholic oneness within which the distinction 
applied. If it shows that the Church should be separated 
from the State, it also shows that Catholicity cannot be sepa- 
rated from the world. And my contention is that we have 
grown into the habit of reading the distinction between 
Church and State as a distinction between Catholicity and the 
world, thereby rendering Catholicity sectarian. 

I need not dwell on the point that there can be no distinc- 
tion between Catholicity and the world. I have already 
touched upon it, and it is quite evident to us all that the fact 
that this is so springs from the nature and claims of the 
Church. The Church is the Church of God, the only Church 
of God, absolute and all-inclusive; and the world is the world 
of God. Hence if God’s Church is the Catholic Church, 
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God’s world, one may put it, is the Catholic world. Or again, 
if what is true about religion is Catholic, what is true about 
secular matters is Catholic. Or again, and in the ultimate 
analysis, a thing is not true, whether in the religious or secular 
sphere, because it is Catholic; it is Catholic because and in 
so far as it is true and set in its right place in the order of 
things which is God’s order. 

Therefore while it is right to distinguish between the 
Church, where the term means the ecclesiastical institution, 
and the State or other societies, to distinguish in other words 
between religious and secular affairs, between citizenship of 
the next world and citizenship of this, we cannot separate 
Catholicity and the world without implying that God is di- 
vided against Himself and that the world can offer a different 
but equally adequate design for living. To admit the separa- 
tion of Catholicity and the world is to turn secular affairs into 
secularist and Catholicity into just another sect. Catholicity is 
God’s design for living, and it can only be distinguished from 
false designs for living, invented and thought out by men who 
have either rejected God or do not know His full plans to the 
extent to which it is given to man to know them. Such other 
designs for living need not, of course, be wholly false; but in 
so far as they are not false they are, at least to that extent, 
Catholic. 

I have distinguished between Catholicity and the Church 
as an ecclesiastical institution. Catholicity includes everything 
human that is in order, whether religious or secular, while 
the Church as an ecclesiastical institution is only directly con- 
cerned with citizenship of the next world. It was instituted 
for a special purpose and given authority proportionate to 
that purpose. Yet the distinction is far from being a familiar 
one, and even as one makes it, it sounds full of potential heresy. 
Again I speak of the secular, as distinguished from the ec- 
clesiastical, aspect of Catholicity. That distinction, though 
not so startling, is not common and it sounds full, let us say, 
of potential anti-clericalism. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AND SECULAR CATHOLICITY 


Yet this latter distinction provides the key to the common 
misunderstanding about Catholicity, the misunderstanding 
which leads us all into a sectarian attitude of mind contrasting 
Catholicity with the world instead of Church with State. We 
find it desperately hard to grasp the truth that a thing can be 
completely secular and yet completely Catholic, and we find 
it hard to do so because we instinctively and automatically as- 
sociate the word Catholic with the word ecclesiastic; and it 
is of course impossible that a thing can be completely secular 
and completely ecclesiastical. 

The loss of the instinctive grasp that secular affairs, when 
rightly ordered, are fully Catholic appears to me to have a 
great number of unfortunate results. 

Men find themselves forced into one extreme or other of 
sectarianism, and we can now easily see why. The natural 
religious endowment of men differs considerably. Some men 
are by nature tremendously interested in the religious side of 
life, their instincts seem naturally orientated towards churches 
and even sacristies. Some men like to feel the backing of an 
obvious and very visible authority at every turn of life, pre- 
ferring rather to ask the way than to think it out for them- 
selves. For such as these the loss of the realization that Cath- 
olicity is secular as well as ecclesiastical tends to make them 
utterly dependent on ecclesiastical direction about everything, 
and by the same token actually neglectful of their duties— 
Catholic duties, for if it is a genuine duty it is also a Catholic 
duty—as citizens of the world. Such people really are rather 
like religious without the vocation to be religious. They have 
not been called for special duties to a religious life, but they 
do not seem able to do without an ecclesiastical atmosphere 
within which they have no particular role to play. On the 
other hand there are far more Catholics who have no special 
interest in religion and ecclesiastical matters at all. They are 
perfectly ready and willing to do their religious duties because 
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they love God, believe what the Church teaches and wish to 
save their souls. But their present natural interests are con- 
centrated on their jobs, their families, recreations and so on. 
The idea of being labeled ‘of a religious turn’ or ‘pious’ an- 
noys them greatly. It is surely evident that the virtual identi- 
fication of Catholicity with the ecclesiastical function of the 
Church and the loss of the idea of the secular aspect of 
Catholicity must mean that such people will divide their lives 
into two compartments, the Catholic-Sunday and the worldly 
or secularist-weekday. No doubt such men have been told 
and vaguely realize that to work is to pray, that family life, 
rightly lived, is as important as going to Church, that the ful- 
filling of the duties of their station is pleasing to God; but 
that is not the same thing as a full grasp of the truth that just 
as their neighbors have their own secular design for living so 
they as Catholics have their secular design for living as well, 
a design which is no less secular, no less distinct from anything 
ecclesiastical, just because it is part of one vast design, God’s 
design, with its religious and its secular aspects. 


CATHOLIC “SECULARISM” 


I have said that the world is doing its best to force Catholics 
to see themselves in these terms. No Catholic worthy of the 
name could live to-day in Germany without realizing that his 
Catholicity gives him a secular as well as a religious design 
for living and that in combating certain aspects of Nazism he 
is fighting a secular fight as well as a religious fight; indeed 
more of a secular fight than a religious one, for the ecclesias- 
tical aspect of Catholicity is by comparison spared, as Hitler 
boasts, whereas its secular aspect is persecuted with the utmost 
vigor and cruelty. It is at the Catholic weekday, not the Cath- 
olic Sunday, that Hitler aims. And what Catholics in Ger- 
many are realizing to their cost, that they are fighting a 
secular fight as laymen, as men of the world, we should also 
begin to realize more clearly in our own country where tolera- 
tion still deceives us into the belief that the secularist world 
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is still fairly safe. I would suggest that the ordinary Catholic 
laity—most of whom are not specially religious, though per- 
fectly loyal Catholics for all that—would feel encouraged 
if they could be got to understand that in being exhorted to 
react against their present environment in the world in many 
of its aspects they were not being turned into semi-religious, 
a sort of ecclesiastical aid corps, but are doing exactly the 
same sort of secular thing as their Communist, Socialist, Fas- 
cist acquaintances are doing, the only differences being that 
their reaction is a correct and true one and therefore a Cath- 
olic one in complete harmony with the religious or ecclesias- 
tical side of their Catholicity, but not just part of it. For this 
reason too they would probably be able to give their support 
to certain true (and therefore Catholic aspects) of such secu- 
lar parties as they favor, excluding of course those condemned, 
and concentrate upon the defense of those aspects of secular 
life which as they are understood by the secularist world are 
in clearest contradiction with Catholicity, such as the family 
and the right economic order. 


THE ROLES OF THE CLERGY AND LAITY 


I think that we should squarely face the truth that the 
clergy will never of themselves be able to restore the secular 
aspect of Catholicity. Their function is of its nature primarily 
ecclesiastical and, whether one likes it or not, the laity alone 
can embody Catholicity on its secular side for they alone are 
leading lives which are predominantly secular. The clergy’s 
help is indeed absolutely vital today as it was in the Middle 
Ages when so many functions were still in the hands of the 
Church, above all education. None the less the Catholic 
responsibility and authority of the laity was fully recognized 
then from the ruler, whose office was solemnly consecrated to 
the service of God, downwards. The laity’s task today is 
evidently infinitely harder since in most lands they are in a 
small minority and constantly challenged with pagan teaching 
on every plane of life, cultural, economic and political. 
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It would be absurd even to suggest that under such circum- 
stances they are not very greatly dependent upon those who 
have been specially trained to teach and guide along the true 
ways of Catholicity. None the less that very clerical training, 
more particularly in schools and universities, not to speak of 
the constant guidance and advice available to the layman 
throughout his life, can be directed towards a mere playing 
safe by teaching the lay Catholic to rely only on the Sunday 
side of Catholicity and to think of the Church as an ark of 
salvation set in a stormy sea—a stormy sea in which unfor- 
tunately the layman, whether he wants to or not, has to swim 
and can only take periodical rests in the ark—or to training 
him from the beginning to swim for himself with strong 
Catholic strokes, and then letting him do so in the realization 
that everyone of those strokes is an example and an encourage- 
ment to others floundering in that sea or swimming in the 


wrong direction. 


CONSEQUENCES OF CATHOLIC SECTARIANISM 


As things are, we tend to find refuge in a compromise. 
The clergy is indeed well aware that Catholicity is not re- 
stricted to the ecclesiastical field, but extends to every secular 
activity; but does it not encourage us all too readily to sub- 
sume our secular activities under our religious observance 
so that we become accustomed to think only those things 
Catholic to which the label has been securely attached in 
the course of centuries of anti-Catholic history? In religious 
matters this is natural and proper because, the laity having 
had no theological training and theology itself being in any 
case the systematic working out of what God has revealed 
through His Church, we do indeed in this field know that 
a thing is true because the label “Catholic” has been authori- 
tatively attached to it. But that same method is apt to be 
applied rather too simply to the secular aspect of Catholicity. 

Take literature as an example. No one will deny that a 
novelist who is a Catholic is fully exercising his Catholicity 
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in his work when he is sincerely doing it to the best of his 
ability and in the light of his design for living as a Catholic. 
Is not the clerical mind too quick to lay down a priori stand- 
ards drawn from moral theology worked out from abstract 
cases to such concrete and creative literary or artistic work? 
And what perhaps is more serious, does it not tend to en- 
courage superficial work that does not bear on its surface 
the label “Catholic” as the laity have been expected to under- 
stand that terme If literature and art are deep expressions 
of human activity, can it be for the ultimate good of the 
Church that poor work should be called Catholic because 
it follows the well-worn formulae or, still worse, because 
it has been published by a Catholic firm, while good work is 
frowned upon or neglected or not even recognized as being 
good just because it is not obviously apologetic or because it 
treads new ground? 

What appears to me to be true of literature or art has also 
its application to other fields of human activity. Are we not 
too much in search of men who obviously carry on their fore- 
heads the label “Catholic” instead of actions and behavior 
that are Catholic because they are serious and true? And 
because we do this are we not in danger of letting the true 
and serious workers think that their work is not an essentially 
Catholic work with the result that many opportunities will 
be missed of turning it to the most useful account from the 
point of view of a Catholicity up against it in a world with a 
false design for living? What value do we set upon an emi- 
nent Catholic—or indeed for that matter non-Catholic, except 
that in the latter case a sort of snobisme will probably make 
us note him—scientist or historian whose work is not con- 
nected with an obvious field of apologetic? But do we value 
his work because it is good and therefore Catholic work as 
much as we value the work and character of the prominent 
Catholic business man who is always referring to his Cathol- 
icity while only slightly lightening a well-filled pocket for 
good works? 
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CATHOLIC AMATEURISHNESS 


I could continue to give examples of the results of the ten- 
dency exclusively to associate Catholicity with its ecclesi- 
astical aspect. One general head under which such associa- 
tion could be described would be “‘amateurishness of Catholic 
outlook outside the strictly religious field.” It will be re- 
called that the late Holy Father seemed to have a positive 
dislike for amateurishness; he was always insisting that if 
Catholics as Catholics undertook anything they should do 
it thoroughly and with a full knowledge of the increas- 
ingly specialized technique involved. The same surely ap- 
plies to every aspect of Catholicity which is for Catholics 
co-terminous with the world im order. On the ecclesiastical 
side there is indeed a high degree of expertness, thorough- 
ness and fervor; cannot what is secular, secular careers, 
sciences, literature, cinema be done by Catholics as Catholics 
with an equal degree of thoroughness, seeking after truth and 
therefore Catholicity in sincerity, depth, loyalty, objectivity 
rather than through the appending of an ecclesiastically in- 
terpreted label to anything that looks safe, however shallow 
it may be? 

One must, it is true, face the fact that it is no longer pos- 
sible to have the clear-cut division of the Middle Ages 
according to which a layman merely by doing his duty as a 
citizen in a Catholic world was living up to his full Cathol- 
icity though the name might never be mentioned. To some 
extent and in certain respects, Catholics today in their secular 
lives have to form a semi-closed corporation if the principles 
for which they stand are to be effectively defended. Though 
theirs is the norm, they have been forced into apparent ab- 
normality and to some degree they are abnormal by any 
standard. None the less it is surely possible to grow towards 
a deeper sense of responsibility and objectivity in all that 
part of closed Catholic activity which depends upon secular 
knowledge, technique and action. 
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Should we be content in education, for example, either 
with superficial Catholic apologetics or with the acceptance 
of non-Catholic standards, or with the usual awkward com- 
bination of both in our schools? Surely it is time we began 
to discover again and to teach true history, real literature, 
genuine science, sincere philosophy, where all these epithets 
denote not so much mere factual accuracy but the proper 
fitting-in of knowledge and experience into the full and right 
design for living which is as deep and broad as the universe 
and, because of this, truly Catholic. Our education should 
expand from its God-revealed center, not be confined and 
cramped behind a wall through whose inevitable breaches 
there flow the doctrine and practice of the world. However 
much we may be forced to stand together, there is nothing to 
prevent us from choosing our own ground and from digging 
deep and broad foundations into the world that are strong in 
themselves rather than trust to the mere weight of the ecclesi- 
astical house to which we belong. If we want to be fully 
Catholic in our secular activities we have to recall again and 
again that it is rightness and seriousness and depth which 
make those activities Catholic, and not any affixing of a Cath- 
olic label which makes them right and true. I think we 
should remember too that there is no simple parallelism be- 
tween what we call “piety” and intellectual soundness or 
technical skill or even perhaps character. While whole- 
heartedly admitting the utter dependence of all Catholicity 
upon spirituality, there does seem to me to be a danger of 
interpreting what is truly Catholic only according to the de- 
gree of a certain show of external devotion and apparent 
fervor. 

It may seem that I have been pleading for emancipation, 
for a false dualism between religion and life, even for a 
restriction of the action and authority of the Church. Noth- 
ing could have been further from my mind, but I realize that 
awkward and undefined terminology might leave such an 
impression. 
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RECAPITULATION 


Let me therefore end by underlining one or two of my 
essential points. My main point is not emancipation from the 
Church or ecclesiasticism, but the bringing again of our 
secular life within the ambit of Catholicity, and I insist that 
if we try to do this by confounding secular and ecclesiastical 
we fail in our aim. So long as Catholics refuse to recognize 
in practice that secular activity as secular can be as fully 
Catholic as any ecclesiastical activity we are playing the 
world’s game, for we have to live secular lives. Shall they 
be Catholic or shall they be secularist? To believe that they 
can only be Catholic if they are somehow ecclesiasticized is 
tantamount to leaving the reality in secularist hands. But 
this does not in the slightest degree militate against the 
primacy of the spiritual; on the contrary it confirms it. 

Though the Church, as I have said, was founded for a 
certain purpose and given proportionate authority, that pur- 
pose and that authority are of their nature primary. The 
Church in setting the correct design for living must neces- 
sarily have authority, direct or indirect, to see that every 
detail of the pattern harmonizes with the design. But the 
Church as the ecclesiastical institution is not called upon to 
work at the whole design herself. Catholics, however, are, 
for their lives have a secular as well as a religious aspect. 
Their whole-time job is to work for themselves with their 
own judgment, skill, taste and freedom at some part of the 
pattern and to do this in harmony with the plan or design 
laid down by God through the Church. It seems to me that 
there is a danger, through a confusion between the ecclesi- 
astical function of seeing that everything harmonizes with the 
design and the secular function of working at some pattern 
or other in the design, that Catholics, thinking that their 
Catholicity is chiefly ecclesiastical, should do nothing at all 
useful or actually help the world in its attempt to create a 
false design. And if we think, not in terms of this analogy 
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but in the true terms of the Mystical Body of Christ, we shall 
have no difficulty in seeing that the secular side of Catholicity, 
though distinct from the ecclesiastical, must be no less spir- 
itual and no less an integral part of the Church. The Church 
is a corporate unity, a body, with a diversity of functions; 
to confuse them, still more to atrophy any of them or to cramp 
and confine them, is to injure, not to help the Church. 

Catholics, like other men, breathe and play and read and 
think and work. As long as they do these things within the 
Catholic design for living they are being fully Catholic, fully 
members of Christ’s Mystical Body, and the better they do 
them the better Catholics they are. Yet I suggest that there 
exists a tendency running through Catholic training, teaching 
and practice—the Catholic laity can be the worst sinners— 
to imagine that to be a good Catholic you must breathe in a 
different way or at least not so hard, you must encompass 
play with all sorts of restrictions, cease to think for yourself 
altogether, love in a cold-blooded fashion, and do your work 
as though it meant little to you. Not that Catholics in gen- 
eral do these things in this way, for they are men, but some 
try hard to do so and as a result obtain influence and power, 
while the rest are left under the illusion that Catholicity 
is a Sunday business with secularist week-days off duty. 

Surely the true difference between Catholicity and non- 
Catholicity does not lie in “de-blooding,” restricting or di- 
viding life, but living it in all its phases and aspects more 
fully, in order rather than in disorder. 





John Quincy Adams’ 
Monroe Doctrine 


WILLIAM GERALD DOWNEY, JR. 


N his annual message to Congress for 1823 President Mon- 

roe invoked certain principles which were destined to 

become the keystone of American foreign policy. In- 
spired by the double fear of Russian advancement in the 
Northwest and of European intervention in South America, 
he stated in two widely separated passages of his message: 


. The occasion has been judged proper for asserting as a principle in 
which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European powers. . . . 

Of events in that quarter of the globe with which we have so much inter- 
course, and from which we derive our origin, we have always been anxious 
and interested spectators. . . . With the movements in this hemisphere we are, 
of necessity, more immediately connected, and by causes which must be 
obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. The political system of the 
allied powers is essentially different in this respect from that of America... . 
We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable relations existing between 
the United States and those powers, to declare that we should consider any 
attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of his hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or depen- 
dencies of any European power we have not interfered and shall not inter- 
fere. But with the governments who have declared their independence and 
maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration and 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power, in any other light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States. . . . 

. . . Our policy in regard to Europe . . . is, not to interfere in the in- 
ternal concerns of any of its powers.’ 


1J. Reuben Clark, Memorandum on the Monroe Doctrine, 102, 103; quoted from 
John Bassett Moore, Digest of International Law, VI, 401-03. 
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PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Analyzing these paragraphs we find three important princi- 
ples upon which the framework of American foreign policy 
has been builded for the past one hundred and fifteen years. 
These principles are: 

Firstly, that the American continents were not subject to 
colonization by any European powers, and any attempt at 
such colonization would be considered by the United States 
as dangerous to its peace and safety; 

Secondly, that the United States would not interfere with 
any of the existing colonies or dependencies, or in any of 
the internal affairs of the European powers; 

Thirdly, that the United States considered the Spanish 
American Republics as independent states and would not sub- 
mit to their control by any European power. Furthermore, 
it regarded the extension of the European political system to 
any part of either continent as dangerous to its peace and hap- 
piness.” 


With these three principles in mind this paper will attempt 
to outline the European background that gave rise to the 
promulgation of these principles, to paint in some detail the 
American scene just before the message was delivered, and 
to show some of the immediate effects of the President’s 


message. 

Speaking in a general sense one may say that at the be- 
ginning of the Monroe Administration there was a friendly 
feeling toward the continental powers and a half-hearted de- 
sire to act in concert with them. At the same time Secretary 
of State Adams was very cautious in his treatment of the 
representatives of the South American Republics. His un- 
willingness to help them can be traced, no doubt, to the-great 
care with which he was carrying on the Florida negotiations 
with Onis, the Spanish Minister.’ 


*Ibid., 4-5 for a more detailed analysis and a further discussion. 
3S. F. Bemis, 4 Diplomatic History of the U. S., 199-200. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


There was at this time in the House of Representatives a 
courageous champion of the South American cause. On 
March 24, 1818, Henry Clay, the cock of Kentucky, intro- 
duced an amendment to the Appropriations Bill for the pur- 
pose of meeting the expenses of an American minister to La 
Plata. In support of his amendment Clay made a powerful 
speech wherein he laid down principles that were later to find 
expression in the Monroe Doctrine. Dexter Perkins thinks 
that the importance of this speech has been too little empha- 
sized. The present writer is inclined to agree with Perkins 
since the speech marks the beginning of the intellectual 
rapprochment between Clay and Adams.‘ 

Some years later this friendly feeling for the Allies changed 
to one of hostility and condemnation, for, in March, 1822, 
the United States recognized the independence of the South 
American Republics. The revolution-repressing policy of 
the Holy Alliance became to revolutionary Americans a sin- 
ister instrument for what seemed to them the suppression of 
popular liberties. 

During this period, on the contrary, the relations of the 
United States and Great Britain tended to improve with the 
years. English public opinion was likewise becoming def- 
initely hostile to the line of conduct pursued by the Alliance 
in presuming to police Europe. The similar sentiments of 
the two English-speaking peoples tended to draw their gov- 
ernments together. In regard to Latin America the policies 
of the two countries had much in common. Both desired to 
continue their new and profitable trade with the liberated 
Spanish colonies. There was, however, one difference between 
them in this respect. Great Britain had hesitated at actual 
recognition of the independence of the new Latin American 
states.” 


4Dexter Perkins, The Monroe Doctrine 1823-1826, 45-46. 
5Bemis, op. cit., 203-04. 
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In 1818 Spain was unable to maintain peace and order in 
Florida so the United States sent Andrew Jackson into the 
country to pacify it. He accomplished his mission and in 1819 
Spain ceded Florida to the United States. Great Britain did 
not approve of the new American acquisition but accepted it 
philosophically. Lord Castlereagh wrote to Rush, the Ameri- 
can Minister in London, that his government would prefer 
that Spain retain the colony, “but the treaty has been made,” 
he added, ‘“‘and we prefer its ratification to the possibility of 
any serious disturbances to the pacific relations between the 
United States and Spain.’”* 


EUROPEAN RELATIONS 


England did not prove to be a very aggressive member of 
the Alliance. In 1820 revolution broke out in Spain, Naples 
and Piedmont. The members of the Holy Alliance gathered 
together in Troppau where they drew up a protocol which 
proclaimed the duty of the Alliance to put down revolution 
wherever it should occur. The English refused to agree to 
the measures taken at this conference as well as to those 
drawn up at the Congress of Verona which met three years 
later. At Verona the powers decided that the French Armies 
should pacify rebellious Spain and replace Ferdinand on 
his tottering throne.’ By 1823 England was isolated in Europe. 
As a growing and aggressive capitalist state she could uphold 
the Alliance only while she feared those causes which led to 
it. Craving world markets, she did not fear European en- 
croachments that would parcel out the economic empire that 
she had taken over from Spain in 1808. To maintain these 
markets she could “well afford to recognize the de facto gov- 
ernments in South America.” 

The Czar of Russia was afraid that the United States and 
Great Britain might agree upon a joint policy toward the 


®Beckles Wilson, America’s Ambassadors to England, 1785-1928, 149. 

7Dexter Perkins, “John Quincy Adams,” American Secretaries of State and their 
Diplomacy, IV, 59. 

SLouis M. Sears, A History of American Foreign Relations, 179. 
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Latin-American states. As the acknowledged spokesman of 
the Holy Alliance he considered it his duty to prevent such 
joint action. In 1820 our minister to Russia had reported to 
the State Department that Spain was about to cede California 
to Russia. Although Nesselrode, the Russian Foreign Min- 
ister, denied it, the close connection between Spain and Rus- 
sia at this time lent it plausibility. Furthermore the Russians 
were actually advancing down the Pacific coast of the Ameri- 
can continent. At the behest of the Russian American Com- 
pany the Russian government had by an imperial decree or 
ukase declared that the fifty-first parallel was the southern 
boundary of Russian America. It declared the northern 
Pacific a mare clausum and warned traders of other nations 
against coming within one hundred Italian miles of either the 
Siberian or the American coasts. Monopoly of the fur trade 
was at stake. The United States and Great Britain were both 
affected and both protested vigorously. In a vehement reply 
to the Russian ukase Adams declared that the United States 
government would consider enforcement of the decree an act 
of war.” 

In any discussion of the Czar’s ukase and Adams’ reply, it 
must be admitted that Adams’ policy was well tied up with 
the commercial interests of the United States. However, “It 
would be a clear exaggeration to say that Adams was contend- 
ing for trading rights alone. He was thinking also of ter- 
ritorial settlement.” Dexter Perkins tells us that he has been 
unable to “trace any direct connection between the New 
England merchants and Adams’ attitude. It is to be noted, 
moreover, that the trade was declining.”™” 

In his diary for July 27, 1823, Adams wrote that he had 
told Baron Tuyll, the Russian Minister in Washington, that 
the United States “would contest the right of Russia to any 
territorial establishment on this continent, and that we should 


%Sears, op. cit., 175. 
10Perkins, Monroe Doctrine, 18. 
117 bid., 19n. 
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assume distinctly the principle that the American continents 
are no longer subjects for any new European colonial estab- 
lishments.”” 

During this period France was being ruled by the restored 
king, Louis XVIII. Chateaubriand, the brilliant novelist, 
was his Foreign Minister. Chateaubriand had dreams of ex- 
tending the European system to the new world by the estab- 
lishment there of Bourbon monarchies. In an interesting 
study Dexter Perkins has shown that sufficient attention has 
not been given to the attitude of the French merchant classes 
toward the Spanish American question. He shows that as 
early as 1821 there was a strong and insistent demand that 
the markets of Spanish America be opened to French enter- 
prise. Desirous of strengthening itself at heme, the French 
government looked upon the establishment of the monarchies 
merely as a means of reconciling the French commercial in- 
terests with legitimacy.” Chateaubriand was planning to call 
a general European conference to consider the colonial ques- 
tion and to pave the way for the establishment of the Bourbon 
monarchies.” It is interesting to note that at this time French 
policy took little account of the views of the American gov- 
ernment. 

Lord Castlereagh had striven to mediate between Spain 
and the colonies on the condition that trade should remain 
open to the outside world. If Spain did not agree to these 
terms, he was preparing for British recognition of the Latin 
American Republics, when he suddenly committed suicide 
early in 1822. After a long absence George Canning was 
called back to the Foreign Office. In Parliament Canning 
sat for Liverpool, the center of the trading interests which 
were very vociferous in their cries for the protection of their 
trade with the Latin American states.” 


12Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, VI, 163. 

13Dexter Perkins, “Europe, Spanish America and the Monroe Doctrine,” American 
Historical Review, XXVII, 208-10. 

147bid., 210 et passim. 

15Dexter Perkins, Monroe Doctrine, 58. 
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Soon after taking office Canning proposed to France that 
the United States be invited to the Congress which Chateau- 
briand was planning. He was afraid that French commercial 
aggressiveness would be a great threat to the monopoly that 
Britain had maintained in South America since 1808. This 
proposal was not acceptable to either Chateaubriand or Met- 
ternich who was especially desirous of excluding the United 
States from the Congress.” 


CORRESPONDENCE OF CANNING AND RUSH 


In August, 1823, Canning began his conversations with 
Rush concerning the disposition of the Spanish colonies. On 
the twentieth he sent Mr. Rush a “private and confidential” 
letter which asked: 


Is not the moment come when our Governments might understand each other 
as to the Spanish American colonies? And if we can arrive at such an under- 
standing, would it not be expedient for ourselves, and beneficial for all the 
world, that the principles of it should be clearly settled and plainly avowed ? 

For ourselves we have no disguise. 

1. We conceive the recovery of the colonies by Spain to be hopeless. 
We conceive the question of the recognition of them, as independent states, 
to be one of time and circumstance. 
We are, however, by no means disposed to throw any impediment in the 
way of an arrangement between them and the mother country by amicable 
negotiation. 
We aim not at the possession of any portion of them ourselves. 
We could not see any portion of them transferred to any other power 
with indifference. 

If these opinions and feelings are, as I firmly believe them to be, common 
to your government with ours, why should we hesitate mutually to confide 
them to each other, and to declare them in the face of the world ?!” 


Three days later in his reply to Canning, Rush stated “... I 
believe I may confidentially say, that the sentiments unfolded 
in your note are fully those which belong also to my Govern- 


ment.’”® 


16Sears, op. cit., 178-79. See also Metternich’s letter. 
17Clark, op. cit., 93-94; quoted from Moore, of. cit., 389-90. 
18] bid., 95; quoted from Moore, of. cit., 390-91. 
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The day before he sent his “private and confidential” letter 
to Rush, Canning had written to Chateaubriand a letter in 
which he stated the position of the British Foreign Office in 
relation to South America. He disclaimed “any intention of 
appropriating . . . the smallest portion of the late Spanish 
possessions in America.” Canning’s purpose in writing the 
letter was to secure a like statement from the French but he 
was unsuccessful. 

Since the British Minister was in no position despite his 
personal wishes to take so decisive a step as the acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of the South American Republics, 
the conversations between him and Rush were suspended. 
However, in September he pressed Rush more vigorously 
than before to accede to his proposals.” 

Several weeks later, on October 9, 1823, Canning told Pol- 
ignac, the French Minister in London, that England would 
recognize the independence of the Latin American states in 
case any attempt were made to restrict her existing trade with 
them, or in case any foreign power interfered in the contest 
between Spain and them. This was, in effect, an ultimatum 
to France and Europe to let Latin America alone. After it, 
there was no substantial danger of European intervention 
in the New World.” 


STEPS TAKEN BY ADAMS 



























In the meanwhile Rush sent a copy of Canning’s “private 
and confidential” letter to Adams who immediately showed 
it to the President. On October 17, 1823, Monroe sent a copy 
of the letter to Thomas Jefferson without Adams’ knowledge. 
In the accompanying note Monroe wrote: “My own .impres- 
sion is that we ought to meet the proposal of the British gov- 
ernment and to make it known, that we would view an inter- 
ference on the part of the European powers, and especially 
an attack on the colonies, by them, as an attack on ourselves, 
















19Perkins, “John Quincy Adams,” of. cit., IV, 65. 
20Bemis, of. cit., 204-05. 
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presuming that if they succeeded with them, they would ex- 
tend it to us.” He asked Jefferson to send the dispatches to 
Madison.” 

Jefferson and Madison, while unaware of Canning’s note 
to Polignac, were both in favor of accepting the British pro- 
posals, as by that means Great Britain would be definitely cut 
away from the Holy Alliance. Jefferson wrote that, in his 
opinion, the question was the most momentous one since In- 


dependence. 


That (Independence) made us a nation, this sets our compass, and points 
the course. . . . And never could we embark . . . under circumstances 
more auspicious. Our first and fundamental maxim should be, never to 
suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs. America, North and 
South, has a set of interests distinct from those of Europe. . . . She should 
therefore have a system of her own, separate and apart from that of Europe. 

. Our endeavor should be to make our hemisphere that of freedom. 
One nation, most of all, could disturb us in this pursuit; she now offers 
to lead, aid and accompany us in it. By acceding to her proposition, we 
detach her from the band of despots, bring her mighty weight into the scale 
of free government, and emancipate a continent at one stroke. With Great 
Britain on our side, (he added) we need not fear the whole world.” 


Madison was of like opinion and even “suggested an invita- 
tion” to the British Government to join in applying the “small 
effort for so much good” to the French invasion of Spain 
and to make Greece an object of some favorable attention.” 

On November 13, Adams found the President still unde- 
cided on his answer to Canning’s proposal and alarmed with 
the fear that the Holy Alliance was about to return all South 
America to Spain.“ Monroe’s vacillation is all the more 
difficult to understand since he had already received the 
counsels of Jefferson and Madison. He did not show these 
letters to Adams until November 15.” 


21Clark, op. cit., 97. 

22October 24, 1823, Works of Jefferson, VII, 315. 

23November 1, 1823, Madison’s Works, III, 341; see also Clark, op. cit., 100; 
see also J. B. Moore, op cit.; 397. 

24W. C. Ford, “John Quincy Adams and the Monroe Doctrine,” II, American 
Historical Review, VIII, 28. 

251 bid., 28. 
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ADAMS’ POLICY 






Adams, however, held quite a definite opinion about what 
line of conduct the United States should follow, writing that 
he thought: 


We should bring the whole answer to Mr. Canning’s proposal to a test 
of right and wrong. Considering the South Americans as independent na- 
tions, they themselves and no other nation, had the right to dispose of their 
condition. We have no right to dispose of them, either alone or in con- 
junction with other nations. Neither have any other nations the right of 
disposing of them without their consent. This principle will give us a clue 
to answer all Mr. Canning’s questions with candor and confidence. . . .* 











In the meantime Czar Alexander had sent a circular letter 
to Baron Tuyll, extracts from which the Baron communicated 
to Adams on November 15. This letter from Count Nessel- 
rode was dated at St. Petersburg the 30th of August, 1823, 
and explained the position of the Holy Alliance upon the 
question of the Spanish colonies. It stated that the principle 
of the divine right of kings should and would be upheld by 
force of arms, and the members of the Alliance were deter- 
mined not to recognize the independence of the South Ameri- 
can countries, and it instructed the Russian Ministers and 
agents to whom it was addressed energetically to insist “on 
the necessity of preventing the future from reproducing the 
errors of the past.”” 

This was the opportunity for which Adams had been wait- 
ing. It was no longer Canning who was to be answered; it 
was Europe. At the cabinet meeting of November 21, held 
to consider the dispatches from Rush and the Czar’s circular 
letter, Adams stated the heart of his policy in unmistakable 
words: “The ground that I wish to take is that of earnest re- 
monstrance against the interference of the European powers 
by force with South America, but to disclaim all interference 
on our part with Europe; to make an American cause and 























6 bid., 29. 
*7[bid., 30-31-32. 
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adhere inflexibly to that.”* That night he wrote in his diary 
that his purpose “would be. . . to declare our dissent from 
the principles avowed in those communications; to assert those 
upon which our own Government is founded.”” 


CABINET DISCUSSION OF ADAMS’ PROPOSALS 


When Adams laid the draft of his paper before the Cab- 
inet on November 25, much discussion and opposition devel- 
oped. Wirt, the Attorney General, raised the question of the 
possibility of war. Adams admitted the remote possibility of 
war, but saw no immediate prospect of that event. He stated 
that his reliance upon the cooperation of Great Britain “rested 
not upon the principles, but her interest.”” It was during 
this Cabinet meeting that Adams held fast to isolation and 
insisted that the United States should act alone. Monroe was 
willing to raise a European question by aiding Spain and 
Greece in line with Madison’s suggestions. Adams sought to 
avoid such a step and changed the issue into an American 
question to be determined by America without the inter- 
ference of any European government. Ford believes that “In 
this lies the great merit of Adams’ position. He lifted the 
question from one of joint action with England to one of 
individual action of the United States.” 

Adams did not suggest that these ideas be embodied in 
the President’s message. This seems to have been Monroe’s 
own idea. After he had learned that it was the President’s 
plan to speak on foreign affairs in his annual message, Adams 
secured the aid of Gallatin and together they persuaded the 
President to modify his paragraphs on foreign relations and 
to make them conform with Adams’ position.” The result is 
to be seen in the Presidential message quoted at the beginning 
of this paper. 


8] bid., 40. 

29Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, VI, 194. 
30Ford, op. cit., 44. 

31]bid., 39. 

327 bid., 40-41. 
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Dexter Perkins believes that when all things are considered 
“it seems highly probable that political sympathy, not eco- 
nomic self-interest lay at the root of American policy” in 
its promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine.® 

Worthington Ford points out that the documents which 
he quotes in his article 


. . bring forcibly before us the part that Adams played in not only 
framing an American policy, but in forcing its acceptance upon an un- 
willing and fearsome president and cabinet. . . . It is enough to follow the 
course of events in the light of these new state papers to know that the 
Monroe Doctrine was the work of John Quincy Adams.** 


REACTIONS TO THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


As we have already seen, Canning suggested no Presidential 
unilateral declaration of policy on the part of the United 
States, and he was by no means overjoyed at its publication. 
In fact his later policy was directed toward the end of de- 
feating certain claims and pretensions of the Doctrine.” 

In the Oregon Boundary Dispute of 1824 the American 
non-colonization principle was denied by the British agents. 
Canning wanted to put aside those principles which forbade 
future colonization in America to European Powers, and 
he opposed the principle of making of America a separate 
world from Europe.” Canning’s great fear was that the 
world would be divided into a league of worn-out govern- 
ments in Europe and new and vigorous republics in America. 
He was determined that England should maintain active po- 
litical relations with both continents and thus be able to play 
her favorite role of arbiter between the conflicting factions.” 
Thus Canning’s policy resulted in making the United States 
an object of suspicion to the South American Republics. 


33Perkins, Monroe Doctrine, 41, 81. 
34Ford, op. cit., 51-52. 

35H. W. V. Temperley, “The Later American Policy of George Canning,” American 
Historical Review, XI, 779-797. 

367 bid., 779. 

37] bid., 781 
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In the United States the Congress showed no enthusiasm 
for the President’s declaration, and it was loath to commit 
itself to the doctrines therein contained. However, there was 
a favorable reaction in the press, and the general impression 
of the message seems to have been favorable.* 

In South America the attitude of the United States was 
regarded as of less importance than that of Great Britain. 
This fact must be frankly realized. It is probable that the 
circumstances under which the doctrine was made known 
operated to diminish its effects. It is fairly clear that there 
was far less apprehension in the South American capitals than 
in Washington, due to the fact that these governments had 
no knowledge of the Czar’s statement.” 

The message had its reaction upon the stock exchanges. 
Rush wrote that the stocks of all South American countries 
rose several points in the London Exchange. There was like- 
wise a corresponding fall in the value of Spanish securities.” 

There could then be no very pleasant reception for Mon- 
roe’s message in official European circles; and in all con- 
tinental courts it met with profound condemnation. “Bluster- 
ing, monstruous, arrogant, haughty, peremptory, unmeasured 
in its ambition, consecrating the principles of disruption.” 

Thus it can be seen that the Monroe Doctrine, while it had 
some effects, was not the dominant influence acting for the 
political autonomy of South America. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In brief summary, | think that from all the evidence which 
has been presented in this paper we can draw two conclu- 
sions: Firstly, that the Monroe Doctrine was primarily the 
work of Adams, and Secondly, that its promulgation had very 
little effect in Europe or in South America. 


38Perkins, Monroe Doctrine, 148-49. 
397 bid., 161. 
07 bid., 163; see note 73 for figures. 
‘lJ bid., 166. 
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The Mind of Burke 
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field of political thought; the sentiments, if not the 

words, of Buckle in respect of him are too well-known 
to make such a task necessary: “Bacon alone excepted, [Burke 
was] the greatest political thinker who has ever devoted 
himself to the practice of English politics.” 

Less well-known—if indeed they may at all be discovered 
—are his views of liberty under the mixed British constitu- 
tion of Church and State, and what place is offered in these 
views to Catholics (the traditional enemies of England from 
the Reformation to his day, at least) whereby they might 
at once give to the Pope that allegiance which they firmly 
held was his due, and yet remain loyal subjects of the British 
crown. More broadly stated: was there some principle which 
Burke formulated that provided for Catholic nonconformity 
with the Church of England and which yet offered to the non- 
conformist full participation in the rights and privileges of 
the British constitution? 


43 HERE is no need to establish Burke’s place in the 



















ATTITUDE TO IRISH CATHOLICS 






Burke learned the lesson of toleration in his most im- 
pressionable years. His desire to secure emancipation for 
the Irish Catholics,’ if of later origin than his spirit of tolera- 
tion, was not less intense or less a personal matter with him. 
In numerous ways and on frequent occasions, Burke gives 






‘Hearnshaw, Fossey, Conservatism in England, p. 168. “He was, nevertheless 
as became a man whose mother was a Catholic, and whose schoolmaster had been 
a quaker—widely tolerant.” 

*It is felt that Burke, having once secured emancipation for Irish Catholics, could 
not deny it to English Catholics. The real point is: what were Burke’s principles 
in respect of the rights of all Catholics under the British Constitution. 
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expression to the power it exercised over him;’ this affection 
and anxiety for Ireland and her cause persisted to his last 
hour. In view of Burke’s avowed love for England which, 
taken together with the average Irishman’s historical hatred 
for the same country, might bring one to wonder just what was 
his position on the Irish question, a remark of Cobban seems 
to the point: “Burke’s position on the Irish question 
represents not only nationalism, but a very enlightened na- 
tionalism at that, being in the latter capacity perhaps as far 
in advance of our time as in the former it was in advance of 
his own.”* Yet the same author also observes that in the case 
of Ireland “Burke’s sincerity has been most directly chal- 
lenged.’”” 

Ireland was oppressed if ever a nation was, but Burke's 
nationalism never led him so far as to advise revolution to 
or for Ireland; yet it would be undue haste to declare that 
such restraint was dictated by the “non-enlightened” elements 
in that nationalism. Cobban goes to Burke for the more likely 
reason: “ . . . Burke refrained from stirring up insurrec- 
tion in Ireland, but as he himself said, that was on grounds 
of expediency, not of right.”* From this explanation it is 
possible to conclude that Burke acted, in respect of Ireland, 
solely on the grounds of practicality; yet it is at least in- 
teresting to note the implication that a possible right of revo- 
lution existed, but that ultimately the interests of the Irish 
could be better served by recourse to some other means. 


3A Letter from Edmund Burke in Vindication of His Conduct with Regard to 
the Affairs of Ireland,” Duane Pamphlets, v. 24, p. 56. “ . . the reproaches of 
the country that I once belonged to, and in which I still have a dearness of interest 
more than I can justify to reason, make a greater impression on me than I 
imagined. . . . ” See also: “Letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, on the Subject of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland,” The Works of the Right Honorable Edmund Burke, 
v. 4, p. 302. “Since I could think at all, those previous remarks have been my 
thoughts. You know that thirty-two years ago [1760] they were as fully matured 
in my mind as they are now.” 

4Cobban, Alfred, Edmund Burke and The Revolt against The Eighteenth Century, 
p. 107. 

5] bid., p. 101. 

8Jbid., p. 101. 
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Explicitly, he advocates what amounts to a policy of passive 
resistance: “The resources of a perservering, dissatisfied 
obedience, are much greater than those of almost any force.” 

Since revolt, if it is never to be used in practice, however 
much a right in theory, becomes in effect no right at all, we 
are led to ask: did Burke ever recognize to any group an 
unqualified right of revolution? Was his position in this 
respect based on principle or was it dictated by expediency? 
Lord Acton attributes little of merit to Burke on the score of 
either question. 

Acton thought that Burke stopped short of conceding ever a full right of 
revolution, because of its necessary application to Ireland, to admit which 
would have ruined his career in English politics. ‘He could not speak out, 
for the system in Ireland was worse than the system in America. If there 
was a principle laid down against James II it was available against George 
III and his parliament.’ 


BURKE’S CONSERVATISM 


So far, indications point to a conservative Burke, yet this 
quality might easily be missed if one had only these few con- 
siderations so far presented in which to discover it. It is 
similarly possible that the essentially conservative nature of 
the liberty which Burke would have allowed the Irish is not 
too clear. Is that complete liberty which may never engage 
in armed resistance on any occasion and no matter what the 
issues at stake? Just what is Burke’s idea of liberty? He 
is not averse to explaining it: “. . . the liberty, the only 
liberty I mean, is a liberty connected with order—and that 
not only exists with order and virtue, but cannot exist at all 
without them. It adheres in good and steady governments, 
as in its substance and vital principle.”® As Cobban remarks: 
“He calls order ‘the foundation of all good things’;. liberty 


"Ibid., p. 105. 

8Acton quoted in Cobban, O¢. cit., p. 101. 

*Burke quoted in Townshend, Thomas, 4 Summary Defence of the Right Honor- 
able Edmund Burke, p. 21. 
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is worthless except in an orderly community, and at bottom 
it does not seem possible to him that the interests of order 
can clash with those of liberty.” In other words, it is not 
liberty in the abstract which engages Burke’s attention, but 
rather liberties." This is a fundamentally conservative posi- 
tion, for the “liberties” enjoyed under any government at a 
given time may be little more than mere privileges granted 
by the rulers to the common people. Definitely, Burke’s was 
a liberty without either equality or fraternity.” 

Very little elaboration is required to show that this stand 
may be interpreted as a defense for the status quo, and there 
can be little doubt that this is what Burke had in mind. 
He was not blind to the need of some change, but even in 
reform his basic conservatism stands out.” As Hearnshaw 
puts it: “He was always a conservative even when most em- 
phatically a reformer.” 

The question already asked in regard of his attitude toward 
the Irish may here be asked vis a vis his conservatism: was 
this stand based on expediency or on principle? The question 
has implications which are impossible to escape. Hearnshaw 
declares that the foundation principles of Burke’s conserva- 
tism were the religious basis of society and the organic nature 
of the state.” If we accept the statement of this commentator 
that Burke’s conservatism was based on principle, allowing 
even that the principles which he adduces were truly Burke’s, 
is there any way of discovering whether these form part of 
a broader, completely comprehensive system of political 
thought, or are they merely positions chosen in the flight from 
one philisophical ground to another? Obviously, the question 


10Cobban, Op. cit., p. 56 
11ybid., p. 57. 


127bid., p. 80. 
13Burke, Peter, The Wisdom and Genius of Edmund Burke, pp. 60-61. “I would 


not exclude alteration neither; but even when I changed, it should be to preserve.” 
“I should be led to my remedy by a great grievance.” “Let us add, if we please, 
but let us preserve what they [English forefathers] have left.” 

M4Hearnshaw, Op. cit., p. 167. 

15] bid., p. 167. 
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cannot be satisfactorily answered without discovering, or at 
least striving to discover whether Burke ever worked out a 
thorough system of thought. In fact, the basic answer to our 
first questions is to be found in no other way. 









THE CHARGE OF INCONSISTENCY 






Burke has frequently been charged with inconsistency; 
students of his philosophy do not seem able to agree among 
themselves that Burke’s shifts were nothing more than a 
change in the direction of his attention while his feet re- 
mained firmly planted on the same ground. Even in his own 
day Burke had to defend himself against charges that he was 
a mere opportunist, charges which have perisisted to the 
present day.” Now, it seems quite reasonable to suppose 
that a practical politician who spoke as frequently and at 
such length as did Burke should have had difficulty in avoid- 
ing all charges of inconsistency ; indeed, it is not desirable that 
a man be known chiefly for that virtue if with him it amounts 
to nothing more than a refusal to change his mind. But the 
charges against Burke have not been leveled because of mere 
discrepancies between one statement and another; it would 
seem they all stem fundamentally from his failure to have 
elaborated a political theory in a manner sufficiently clear so 
as to enable others to discover it. To have no system to which 
one’s thoughts of a political nature must conform is often to 
have no standard by which to measure one’s utterances. On 
the other hand, the motives behind human acts are discover- 
able on more than just the two grounds of metaphysics and 
expediency, and it would be a manifest injustice to Burke to 
insist that if he worked out no system of speculation nothing 
was left him but expediency. . 

Is it possible to discover why Burke, undoubtedly one of 
the greatest thinkers who has appeared on the English po- 
litical scene, never formulated a definite political theory? 


16It is significant that all of these charges showed their heads after the beginning 
of the French Revolution, especially after the appearance of Burke’s Reflections. 
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Burke’s own words are of some help: “I will not enter into 
the question of how much truth is preferable to peace. Per- 
haps truth may be far better. But as we have scarcely ever 
the same certainty in the one that we have in the other, I 
would, unless the truth were evident indeed, hold fast to 
peace, which has in her company charity, the highest of the 
virtues.” Of which Murray has to say: “the more one medi- 
tates on the writings of Burke the more one is convinced that 
his preference of peace to truth means that he never recog- 
nized the place and the power of truth for its own sake.”” 
There is room for much doubt before accepting this explana- 
tion. Would not Acton’s comment” anent the continual fixity 
of Burke’s regard upon Ireland be as likely a reason for the 
latter’s preference of peace to truth? There is some likeli- 
hood, however, that Murray may have had this idea in mind, 
in spite of the way he chose to express it, for he observes: 
‘‘.. Burke aspired to be an English statesman, yet he judged 
Roman Catholicism and Nonconformity from an Irish point 
of view.”” Are we then to conclude that Burke’s dreams of 
bettering Ireland’s plight were the inspiration for all the work 
of his years in Parliament? Do these hopes give unity to 
his Conciliation and to his Reflections, which seem to place 
him on opposite ends of the stick of revolution? 

Burke himself would be the first to deny such an assertion. 
Ireland’s case had to fit snugly into some broad scheme with 
plenty of room on all sides from which to approach it. To 
illustrate by recourse to geometrical figures: Burke would 
have Ireland the center of the circle, but not an apex upon 
which the whole triangle rested. Accepting this view, we are 
still left with the necessity of discovering Burke’s philosophi- 
cal circle; a discovery that will throw some light on his reasons 
for not erecting a complete system of political thought. 


17Murray, Robert, Edmund Burke, p. 198, quoting Burke. 
18] bid., p. 198. 

19See note 8, above. 

Murray, Op. cit., p. 104. 
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One must not forget in the course of these searchings that 
Burke was a practical politician; his lot in this world was to 
deal with the economy of government and with the flesh- 
and-blood men and women of the British Isles. If Plato set 
up an ideal government on paper, he failed to set up a prac- 
tical one in Syracuse. Burke was entirely free to work out 
a system or not, but practical politics did not demand it, 
however much we believe it would have facilitated things for 
the practitioner. In fact, there are not lacking those who 
believe that he was at an advantage in his position.” Einaudi, 
in his study of Burke’s British philosophical background, com- 
ments: “A man interested in political affairs in the first in- 
stance, Burke never thought of building a philosophical sys- 
tem for himself . . . ”” Hearnshaw supports this view, but 
brings to our attention that Burke was not adverse to the 
application of principles, though as to their origin or their 
nature we are left unenlightened.” Burke himself bears out 
the contention: “I perfectly agree with you that times and 
circumstances, considered with reference to the public, ought 
very much to govern our conduct,—though I am far from 
slighting, when applied with discretion to those circumstances, 
general principles and maxims of policy.’”™ 

The present considerations add up to two conclusions: 
Burke was interested primarily in problems where actual men 
figured ; secondly, he did not scorn principle or its application 
to circumstances. These, it is possible to believe, are very 
close to the beginning and end, respectively, of Burke’s 
method. 





21Cobban, Of. cit., p. 271. “The great advantage of Burke . . . was that he was not 
a professed political theorist; he was under no obligation to erect a theory at all, 
and he was therefore free from the artificial world of the system-makers.” __ 

*2Einaudi, M. “The British Background of Burke’s Political Philosophy,” Political 
Science Quarterly, 49:576. 

*8Hearnshaw, Op. cit., p. 165. “He wrote no abstract treatises on political theory, 
but he investigated and expounded, in the light of fundamental principles, every 
practical problem as it rose.” 

Works, 4:244. 
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ARGUMENT FROM RELIGIOUS BASIS OF SOCIETY 


In renouncing the pure speculation of Locke, Burke re- 
nounced the contract theory of society. What did he pro- 
vide as a basis? “We Englishmen know, and, what is better, 
we feel inwardly, that religion is the basis of civil society, 
and the source of all good and comfort.’”” For Burke, civil 
society rests on spiritual foundations, being indeed nothing 
less than a product of a divine will.” He sees the Divine plan 
in the actual appearances of the world, in the positive events 
of experience and history, in the continuity of the nation; 
and to him any system of politics that denies this faith is 
atheist, outcast.” This faith was another reason, in close re- 
lation with his conservatism, for his detestation of the French 
Revolution; his firm conviction that the stability of the social 
fabric depended on the vitality of the national religion made 
him look askance upon the freethinkers.” 

Religion, however, was not practised in the same way by 
all; persecution of one branch of Christianity by another was 
common enough. England had an established Church, al- 
lowed freedom to dissenters and Scotch Presbyterians, but 
persecuted Irish Catholics. In searching for Burke’s attitude 
toward the various aspects of this situation, the way will be 
clearer if one keeps in mind Burke’s spirit of toleration and 
his efforts to secure it generally for Irish Catholics. The only 
problem which should engage our attention here is Burke’s 
position before 1789. In that year the French Revolution” 
brought about the direct application of Burke’s principles in 


25Stephen, History of English Thought, p. 229, quoting Burke. 

*6Hearnshaw, Op. cit., p. 167, citing MacCunn. 

27Cobban, Of. cit., pp. 92-93. 

*8Stephen, Of. cit., p. 229. 

*8Cobban, Of. cit., p. 239. “The direct application of his principles in politics did 
not come till the Revolution had aroused him to a keener sense of the dangers 
resulting from irreligion. Then it was that he felt called upon to impress .. . the 
lesson that the permanence of the political order was dependent on the stability 
of its religious foundations. Religion is ‘the grand prejudice, and that which holds 


999 


all other prejudices together’. 
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politics, and as these included the preservation of all re- 
ligion as a bulwark against revolutionary change, Catholi- 
cism could not be excluded; he was most emphatic on this 
point.” Furthermore, in the same year, the Catholics of 
England presented to Pitt disclaimers of the Pope in his 
political capacity, disclaimers supported by the Catholic 
clergy and universities abroad.“ From a purely practical 
viewpoint there can be no doubt about what rights Burke was 
willing to grant Catholics after 1789. 

At all times he was devoted to the union of Church and 
State; it was one of his deepest convictions that whilst all 
forms of religion within the nation may play their part in 
bearing witness to religion, this was peculiarly the function of 
an established church in which the consecration of the state 
finds its appropriate symbol, expression and support.” 


TOLERATION FOR CATHOLICS 


No commentator on Burke has been found who states that 
the latter ever purposed to deny to Catholics in any country 
the right to practise their religion. Those works of Burke 
dated after 1789 abound with assertions of the rights and 
liberties of Catholics; this is so because by that year Burke 
was quite definite about prescription and prejudice, and if he 
felt that religion was the great prejudice, that which held 
all other prejudices together, he was not blind to the historic 
place of Catholicism, even in his adopted country. Before 





Burke, Peter, Op. cit., p. 223, quoting Burke: “... it is a great truth, and which 
in one of the debates I stated as strongly as I could to the house of commons in 
the last session, that if the Catholic religion is destroyed by the infidels, it is a most 
contemptible and absurd idea that this, or any protestant church, can survive that 
event.” 

bid., p. 219, quoting Burke: “The business of the pope (that mixed person of 
politics and religion) has long ceased to be a bugbear: for some time past he has 
ceased to be even a colourable pretext. This was well known, when the Catholics 
of these kingdoms . . . were obliged on oath to disclaim him in his political 
capacity... .” See also: Catholic Question Pamphlets, v. 28, p. 23. 
“Hearnshaw, Op. cit., p. 167, quoting MacCunn. 
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1789, however, his written works do not show forth his posi- 
tion so clearly. It must be recalled that Burke’s efforts to 
find an expression of abstract principles by means of the 
historical method were likely to result in his advocating only 
conservative modes of action. One is inclined to believe 
that Burke had always felt justice and equity were on the 
side of the demands of the Catholics, but that he was not 
able at the first to discover the means by which this equity 
and justice could be accorded them without detriment to the 
position of England and the permanence of the English con- 
stitution. His conservatism, combined with this species of 
hesitancy, would naturally work to prevent him from giving 
too frequent or too open expression of his views; that is, 
until he came upon religion as the basis of society. 

Irish Catholics have been treated throughout this paper 
because Burke seems to have only one or two remarks on the 
English Catholics. It is worth observing that on one of 
these particular occasions—the Gordon riots of 1780—he 
praises their conduct to the government, yet in so few terms 
that these offer little on which to base a universal conclusion. 
That Burke would give to English Catholics as much as to 
their fellow Irishmen in matter of religious freedom there 
can be little doubt. Ordinary consistency alone would de- 
mand that he should, hence any remarks made in respect of 
his attitude toward Irish Catholics apply with equal force, 
allowing for different circumstances, to the English Catholics. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, one may feel quite sure that Burke never 
bothered to build a philosophical system for himself, and, 
consequently, that he never had a purely metaphysical pigeon- 
hole for Catholics under the British constitution. This does 
not mean he had no broad principles by which he might be 
guided; he had them and the source was religion, a position 
which he reached in his revolt against the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Religion as the basis of society was the principle 
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which guided Burke when the French Revolution finally 
forced a direct application.” ‘This principle and historical 
experience taught him that Catholics could be in noncon- 
formity with the Church of England yet be no danger to the 
British union of Church and State—rather that the preserva- 
tion of Catholicism was necessary for the very life of Protes- 
tantism itself. Catholicism, of all forms of Christianity in the 
Kingdom, aside from that established by law, was peculiarly 
worthy of fostering. Catholics, therefore, should be given 
the rights to which they were born under the constitution in 
order that the empire might be preserved. If such thoughts 
seem to make of Burke an opportunist, it should at least be 
admitted that they are likewise the thoughts of a statesman 
speaking in his own humane and noble sense; they are not less 
those of a conservative, of a lover of order, in dread of dis- 
turbing men’s belief and basis of action.“ Nor should it be 
forgotten that they flow ultimately from a concept of the 
high place religion plays in the corporate life of society, the 
preservation of the state, and as a determinant of individual 
conduct. 


33Cobban, Of. cit., p. 94. “From natural rights we are driven back to the rights 
of abstract reason; from rationalism to utility, that is to expereince, and so from 
utilitarianism to history; from the history of the race to the history of the com- 
munity; and finally we have to pass from history to religion.” 

34Stockley, W. F., “Burke on Religion and the Church,” American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, v. 31, p. 68. 


















Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


LITERATURE 


MysticaL Poems or NuptiAt Love. By Coventry Patmore. Edited With 
Notes by Terence L. Connolly, $.J., Ph.D. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Inc. Pp. 316. $3.00. 

This is a handsome book. The poems of Patmore are “The Wedding 
Sermon” and “The Unknown Eros and Other Odes.” A Foreword by the 
editor, and an Introduction, by Joachim V. Benson, of the Missionary Society 
of the Most Holy Trinity, together with biographical notes and a chrono- 
logical table, lead the reader to Patmore’s text. The major portion of the 
volume is devoted to Father Connolly’s notes. 

The main interest, of course, lies in the notes. The “Unknown Eros,” 
using the language of mystical theology, has obscurities for tle modern reader 
which he will be glad to see clarified by the editor. It would not be surpris- 
ing if the reader found the notes more interesting than the poems. In his 
painstaking exegesis and discursive commentary, Father Connolly displays an 
astonishing range of reading in the Scriptures, the Fathers, the writings of 
saints, poets, critics and the history of the Victorian era. He introduces the 
notes of each poem with the date of its publication, text criticism and analysis. 
The notes are deftly done, not overburdening the poem with explanations 
of the obvious. The quotations, drawn from a vast variety of sources to 
illuminate the poet’s text, illustrate not only the poems but also the teacher’s 
art at its best. 

The book apparently is intended for use in the class-room. As a text- 
book for graduate classes, in which a more mature seriousness can be expected 
than among the common run of students, it will take its place as the classic 
Patmore commentary. 

This review is concerned with Father Connolly’s task of editing and not 
with Patmore’s poems. The latter constitute a valuable Catholic heritage 
and have been accorded a high rank in our literature. Patmore chose very 
holy and delicate ground when he took as his favorite subject the analogy 
of nuptial love with the love of God for the soul. Whether everyone may 
be given free entrance into those sacred precincts, is a matter for discussion. 
A poet, writing for a literary audience, is not quite in the same position as 
a spiritual writer addressing himself to select seekers after perfection. The 
present reviewer has met with a difficulty concerning Patmore which he has 
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never been able to solve. Why is it that Patmore, who glorifies woman, has 
never been popular among women? Perhaps Father Connolly has a note on 
this strange fact which has escaped the search of the reviewer. If it is really 
a fact, it must be the only one that has missed the alert attention of the editor. 
James J. DALy. 


PARADISE PLANTERS. By Katherine Burton. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Company. Pp. 336. $2.50. 

The story of Brook Farm all too easily lends itself to legend, and is apt to 
take odd shapes in the popular mind. The earnest, high-minded Americans 
of the forties who hoped to find Utopia on some two hundred acres of Massa- 
chusetts country-land are either ridiculed as eccentrics or hailed as the first 
communists. Neither epithet is correct. What they were, Miss Katherine 
Burton makes very clear, as well as the aims and results of their experiment. 

The choice of subject is a happy one, timely in its concern with the problem 
of social justice, and comprising. the high-point period in the flowering of New 
England literature. Rarely indeed have so many remarkable men been gathered 
beneath one roof. There was sombre-eyed Hawthorne—inclined to be more 
interested in the brook than in the farm; brilliant young Charles Dana, fresh 
from Harvard and a valuable addition to the staff of the budding school ; 
Orestes Brownson and Isaac Hecker, later both famous converts; prudent 
Emerson driving over from Concord, and florid William Henry Channing 
from Boston; deep-voiced Margaret Fuller; and the visionary Alcott who 
had failed so lamentably in a similar venture at neighboring Fruitlands. And 
there were all the lesser lights too who made their home at the Hive or the 
Eyrie, enjoyed the pleasant hours of recreation and labored side by side in 
the fields and kitchen with their more illustrious brother farmers. But the 
very multiplicity of dramatis personae, as well as the stretch of years covered 
by the enterprise, makes the subject unwieldy; and the characters of George 
and Sophia Ripley alone give a degree of unity to a rather heterogeneous 
whole. Less sparing of the pruning knife would have aided clarity. 

Brook Farm failed for several reasons—social as well as financial: the 
Greeley-encouraged doctrines of Fourier altered for the worse the original 
stamp of the Movement, and a disastrous fire supplied the quietus. But another 
reason, pointed out by Miss Burton, going even more to the roots, was “the 
fact that many of its members could never find the coherent faith that would 
have held them together,” that faith which Brownson and Hecker found, and 
at long last unselfish Sophia Ripley. 

Speaking of Catholics in connection with the Farm recalls the incongruous 
figure of John Cheever, a young Irishman and whilom valet to a social-minded 
nobleman, who fitted himself into the group and made himself useful there 
for years, leavening the atmosphere with picturesque Gaelic speech and humor. 
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We find him sending to his native land for oatmeal to vary the Farmers’ 
diet, dancing an Irish jig solo because nobody else knew the steps, and explain- 
ing Christmas customs to the wide-eyed children of the Puritan fathers. 
Emerson once wrote “Go with mean people and you think life is mean: then 
read Plutarch and the world is a proud place.” Something of this feeling of 
pride in the innate nobility of man’s nature is experienced when reading Para- 
dise Planters. And although we may not prefer the semi-novelized style of 
the book, employed with the same adroitness as throughout Sorrow Built a 
Bridge, it is reassuring to be told in the Foreword that “there has been no 
interpolation of fancy,” for Miss Burton says quite rightly, “imagination 


should have no part in biography. 
PAULA KurTH. 


O’DoneEL oF Destiny. By Mary Kiely. Pictures by Victor Dowling. 

New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 227. Price, $2.00. 

It is easy for the reviewer to create a misconception of the worth of Miss 
Kiely’s very excellent book. It can be classed as a story for boys and put 
on the shelf of juvenile fiction. And it is a thrilling boys’ story with no 
heroine in it. But I suspect that the librarian who reads it will be in a 
quandary whether to place it in the juvenile section or in that devoted to 
general historical fiction or even in the still more serious section of history. 
It is the kind of book Helen Parry Eden might write, an entrancing tale with 
impressive, but not intrusive, traces of rich scholarship. 

Mr. Belloc tells us that “historical fiction is the usual medium for imparting 
history to young people. Fiction makes the dry bones of history live; but 
only a certain number of writers can write good fiction, and only a certain 
number can write history well.” Miss Kiely amply qualifies on both points. 
That she has the correct idea on the writing of history is shown in the exten- 
sive bibliography appended to her story. Every student of Irish history will 
be favorably impressed by her list of sources, and will probably find it useful. 
As for the fiction, she has, by inheritance or art or by both, the magical 
fascination of the Irish story-teller—the seanchuidhe—whose style she employs 
with astonishing felicity and effect. 

Young readers will fall under the spell of the style without being conscious 
of it as a brilliant performance: they will be back in Elizabethan days of Irish 
persecution, following the checkered and exciting career of that heroic lad, 
Hugh O’Donel, before he became the last King of Ireland. The story stops 
short of his exploits in the field of battle for ten years until Kinsale extin- 
guished Irish hopes and drove Red Hugh into exile in Spain. That would 
make another fine story in the hands of Miss Kiely, with Victor Dowling 


again translating the poetic romance into kindred pictures. 
James J. DAty. 
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Earty CATHOLIC AMERICANA, 1729-1830. By Wilfrid Parsons. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. Pp. xxv, 282. $10.00. 

The United States government, a few years ago, purchased from the Soviet 
for our National Library a single copy of the Gutenberg bible, paying for it 
one million dollars. It was, by the way, an unquestionably Catholic bible, 
having been printed long before Luther was born. Some time ago a first 
edition copy of the poems of Robert Burns was deemed so precious that when 
it was conveyed for exhibition to New Jersey, it was protected by guards in 
an armored railroad car. These rare volumes have little else to lend them 
value save their rarity and their priority. All the thought within them may 
be readily found in numberless subsequent editions, and they are esteemed 
almost exclusively by the bibliophile and the curiosity seeker. But Father 
Parsons in Early Catholic Americana, lists and not for the booklover and 
the curious alone, but for the librarian of every important library as well, 
and for every student of original sources, the full bibliographical description 
of over a thousand rare Catholic American publications and he points out 
where each of these may be seen. 

The work is admirable in its content and in its execution. Yet a few 
points call for attention. 

The casual reader will be disappointed with the Index. It fails to display 
a fraction of the good things that are in the book. Another matter: One 
of the fine features of the volume is the naming of the library where each 
of these rare works may be seen. Thus at book, number 87, we have the title 
of the first large bible printed in the United States—of course this was a 
Catholic bible—and a copy of this bible is at “DGU” and another at “NN”: 
such symbols save space. There is no key to the symbols, although such a 
key could scarcely occupy a page of the book. We are told that the symbols 
are those “adopted by the Library of Congress for the Union Catalogue.” 

Finally, I call attention to a serious omission. And here my quarrel is not 
so much with our author as with those of the West for not having by this 
time impressed upon fair-minded scholars of the East the debt that American 
civilization and Catholicity in America in particular owes to the early French 
and their associates of the Mississippi Valley. Even in St. Louis, Catholic and 
non-Catholic printers were turning out Catholic books before 1830. The 
volume before us has discovered one copy (it is at “DGU”’) of a pamphlet 
printed by one of our Catholic printers. He began publishing in St. Charles, 
Missouri, but soon removed to St. Louis. There is another copy of that 
pamphlet at Florissant. 

Among the unlisted works at Florissant—there must be many more in the 
richer storehouses of Perryville and of Kenrick Seminary, and probably also 
at Ste. Genevieve and at one or other of the Sacred Heart Convents—we 
cannot pass over The Life of St. Stanislaus, viii, 124 pages, printed by 
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M. Bell at Richmond, 1816; 4 Friendly Question to my intelligent Protestant 
Friends, by Sincerus, St. Louis, 1828; and a second volume, larger than the 


first, of Kohlmann’s Unitarianism. Is this a unique volume? 
LAWRENCE J. KENNY. 


THE BisHop Jots Ir Down. By the Most Reverend Francis Clement Kelley, 

Bishop of Oklahoma. New York: Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 

That staid old University of Louvain, always careful in her disposal of 
hard earned degrees, and never undiscriminating as to the distinguished great 
and learned on whom she bestows them “honoris causa’, once made bold to 
summon a worthy American bishop to Belgium that she might make him one 
of her honorary Doctors of Philosophy. The Bishop started on his journey, 
was stricken midway by an almost fatal illness, and the rumor was brought to 
the University officials that he would not arrive. After some hesitation, they 
offered the degree to another. The eve of the exercises came, and, to the sur- 
prise of all, the American Bishop made his appearance. What to do? The 
required allotment of Ph.D.’s had been arranged. The Bishop had been prom- 
ised one. There was none to give. Now this was the Bishop, who was to 
claim the right to a “Doctorate of Emergencies” for a boyhood sermon written 
from the notes of his own Bishop-tutor, and he had to be given some doctorate 
in this emergency. A doctorate he did get-—Bishop Kelley graciously accepted 
the Doctorate of Letters. And even if the genial Shepherd of Oklahoma does 
insist: “But that (the chronicle of his episcopate) may be another story,” as 
he closes his “Autobiographical Strain on Memories,” the reviewer invades the 
fertile territory of memories unstrained. Louvain’s “felix culpa,” to our mind, 
brought the proper degree to America’s humanist bishop. 

Qualified critics have been lauding the literary merit of ““The Bishop Jots It 
Down,” and a very notable one has hastened to place its episcopal author with 
Newman and Gibbons. Many will readily second these encomia, captivated 
by the unalloyed charm of three hundred odd pages. The Bishop’s pen, so 
facile in his other literary productions, has lost none of its power. 

The boy who left Prince Edward Island to continue his priestly studies 
seemed to know already what it would mean when he should be “a bishop of 
the Church Catholic” in the diocese of Oklahoma. One is struck by a uni- 
versality of interests, a catholicity of endeavor, throughout this noble life. 
Such a man, willing though he was, could not be contained by the limits of 
one parish: he founded the Church Extension Society for Home Missions. 
Quickly and surely he helped the Church over the old frontiers, and, just as 
quickly, when the need arose after the World War, he set up a relief office in 
one of Vienna’s palaces. It was from a profoundly Catholic heart that he 
could answer foreign critics of his proposed International Board of Missions: 
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“It was never intended by Christ that any nation should dominate, to the 
exclusion of others, but rather that ‘from those to whom it has been gener- 
ously given much should be expected.” 

Devoted citizen of his country, he was always a citizen of the world. 
The Spanish-American war claimed him as a chaplain. “No one could have 
a stronger conviction that the war with Spain was not only unnecessary but 
unjust. Nevertheless, I went to that war—to a war I abominated.” A 
power of universal discernment leads him to observe: “North and South were 
getting together again: one good thing that came out of the war with Spain.” 

His sense of citizenship in God’s world and of fellowship in the Com- 
munion of the Saints inspires other lines more telling. ‘Liberty of conscience 
as set forth in the Bill of Rights was not for export.” What a fair critique 
of Wilson’s and Bryan’s policy towards our southern neighbor, Mexico! It 
could be extended to date. The same universal desire that “inalienable rights” 
be shared in “a world made safe for democracy” found Monsignor Kelley at 
the Peace Conference to push Article XIX on liberty of conscience, only to 
lament, on its rejection, that “the Conference of Peace and the Commission 
on the Covenant forged chains on the world by such acts as its ungenerous and 
unjust treatment of Germany, the partition of Austria, the isolation of Italy, 
and the abandonment of its own accepted principles as shown by the rejec- 
tion of Article XIX. Liberalism has since become a meaningless slogan or a 
mask or something more deadly.” 

In point of fact, most refreshingly catholic is the deep understanding that 
the Northerner from Prince Edward manifests of the Latin mind, whether 
of the New or Old World. Eloquent, to say the least, are the chapters on 
“Mexico” and “Mexicans”: “The sins against Mexico are as black as night 
and as red as blood. They are being perpetrated against a people who have 
proved the good in themselves, shown their ability, exhibited their gifts and 
recorded their triumphs.” This reader is still meditating with joy one line 
culled from the many on Roman memories: “If Mussolini had done no more 
for Rome than give it back a part of its soul he would deserve a statue on 
the Capitoline Hill.” Not everyone who knew Nathan’s anticlerical and 
Masonic Rome has brought himself to admit that truth. 

The name of Francis Clement Kelley will be written large in the annals of 
the American Church. But the story of the universal Church will also have 
a very special place for it. The Bishop should be justly proud of his part in 
the events he jots down in that climactic chapter “High Spot.” His efforts 
during the Peace Conference to forward the settlement of the Roman Ques- 
tion did not then fructify, but the plan he helped to formulate was the basis 
of the Lateran Treaty of 1929, when Pius XI was happy “to give Italy back 
to God and God back to Italy.” That chapter will be necessary reading for 
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future students of the problem. No matter, that this truly historical narra- 
tive closes with some disappointment at Cardinal Gasparri’s lapse of memory. 
The aging prelate could not remember his former collaborator, when Bishop 
Kelley made a later visit to Rome. 

Tuomas J. McManon. 


Tue KinG oF THE Beccars. Daniel O’Connell and the Rise of Irish 
Democracy. By Sean O’Faolain. New York: The Viking Press. Pp. 
338. $3.50. 

This is a biography under a popular title applied to a popular figure 
and written by a popular writer. The plan of the author is to depict Daniel 
O’Connell in the portrait painting, reconstructing sense of a Wyndham 
Lewis or the psychological novei-biography manner of Emil Ludwig. Mr. 
O’Faolain succeeds in giving us a masterpiece of idiomatic Anglo-Irish 
prose. His use of language and idiom is superb; though a few glossed 
words would make the book more intelligible to American readers, as for 
example bastable (a small pot, used for baking, roasting or boiling). 

As the Irish understand the use of the word peasantry, it is hardly fair 
to say that O’Connell was of “peasant” origin. The proof of this is his 
education in France, not to mention his later studies for the Bar. What 
is safe to say is that he had a peasant’s intuition for taking advantage of 
circumstances. From a few scattered items it is hardly a safe conclusion to 
infer that “it is absolutely beyond question that for a period of years in 
London, as a young man, in his formative stage, he was not a Catholic.” 
There is much in The King of the Beggars about democracy. It would 
have been well had the term been defined, and the reader not permitted to 
grope for the sense in which it was understood by Daniel O’Connell and 
in which it is implied by Sean O’Faolain. O’Connell was of eighteenth- 
nineteenth century mentality to which the modern twentieth century con- 
ceptions of democracy and liberalism were strangers. The Liberator was 
Whig rather than democratic. O’Connell is depicted as an opportunist, a 
realist, at times a teacher of legal evasion, a politician and even a cynic, 
although we are told he did not have the “greater cynicism” of a Wolfe 
Tone. 

Speaking of the Liberator’s “liberalism,” the author quotes a somewhat 
remarkable passage (p. 38) from the pen of O’Connell himself: 


” 


I am sufficiently utilitarian (he said, speaking of Gaelic) not to regret its abandon- 
ment. It would be of vast advantage to mankind if all its inhabitants spoke the 
same language. Therefore, though the Irish language is connected with many 
recollections that twine around the heart of Irishmen, yet the superior utility of 
the English tongue, as the medium of all modern communication, is so great that 
I can witness without a sigh the gradual disuse of Irish. 


J. F. O’SuLtivan 
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James LoncstreEET, Ler’s War Horse. By H. J. Eckenrode and Bryan 
Conrad. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. Pp. viii, 
399. $3.50. 

The present biography is a military narrative and analysis of the career of 
the South Carolinian General James Longstreet, member of the Lee-Jackson- 
Longstreet triumvirate of the Confederate High Command. There is ample 
justification for such a book, since a great deal has been written of Lee and 
Jackson and neither of them can be completely understood aside from the 
influence and action of Longstreet. The authors’ volume casts Longstreet’s 
life into book form for the first time, and in this respect it is a pioneer work. 

Longstreet’s good and bad qualities of character are brought out convinc- 
ingly in the concrete transpiring of actual events. Among his good points were 
his utter fearlessness, imperturbable calm, tactical ability in handling his 
troops in the din and confusion of battle, excellence in defensive warfare, and 
his marvelous influence over his men. Sharpsburg, Chickamauga and the 
Wilderness, were the battles in which his good qualities shone with lustre. 


















The kindly regard he always received from Lee, under the most trying 
circumstances, brings out in new light the greatness of the soul of Lee. And 
on more than one occasion, Longstreet’s tremendous self-confidence and power- 
ful will asserted a determining influence on Lee’s military plans, sometimes 
with unfortunate results. 

The reader, after following Longstreet through four years of war, is fully 
prepared to accept the authors’ moralization: 
















Longstreet’s career is one of those that point a moral and adorn a tale. The moral 
is that a man will rise to greater heights by forgetting himself than by fending for 
himself. Jackson rose to supreme heights for the reason that he was always thinking 
of the cause, never of himself. Contra, Longstreet always thought first of himself, 
secondarily of the cause (p. 368). 







Accompanying maps and descriptions of battles reveal the co-authors of the 
volume as minutely conversant with the terrain that provided the principal 
scenes of hostilities. However, to a distressing extent, they fall into a lament- 
able kind of post factum “‘if-ism’”—the game of history in omniscient retrospect, 
fighting battles over again with “‘if’s.” 

Of particular interest to Catholics is the fact that: 












He became religious in his declining years. In early life he was an Episcopalian, 
but in New Orleans, in the stress of the Reconstruction, he found himself to be in- 
tensely disliked by the members of his church. Consolation for this came in his union 
with the Roman Catholic Church, which he joined under the ministrations of the 
noted Confederate poet, Father Ryan. He remained a consistent member of the fold 


j until the end (p. 377). 








W. Patrick DonNELLY. 
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THE Lire oF CHEVALIER JAcKSON., An Autobiography. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. Pp. 229. $3.50. 

Dr. Jackson has written his autobiography in simple language probably 
learned in years of teaching; he has kept it sufficiently light making it easily 
read; by his own intensity of feeling he invites the reader to enter into his 
life and relive it with him experiencing his feeling and reactions, his joys, 
sorrows and enthusiasm. 

In a style that displays the simplicity and sincerity of the author, he tells 
of a childhood lived in a mining district. Fights between men, dogs and cocks 
were frequent scenes and “Chev” Jackson fled weeping deeply touched by the 
sight of suffering. School days were a struggle to gain sufficient funds, which 
being meager necessitated scrimping and many sacrifices. It is of the period 
between the two courses at college that he relates “Adventures of a Book 
Agent” and “Cod Fisherman and Sea Cook.” His second year of college com- 
pleted and the degree of Doctor of Medicine conferred, he decided to specialize 
in laryngology and wished to visit the clinic of the famous Morrell Mackenzie 
in London. Again a struggle for funds and then passage in the steerage ; help- 
ing the ship’s doctor he was made his assistant and nursed a case of smallpox 
during the voyage. 

For years he suffered privation and battled poverty while working among 
the very poor; there were instruments to be made and when the instrument- 
makers could not be paid he made them in his own workshop. These were hard 
and busy days lightened only by the good achieved. But recognition was com- 
ing, he would teach all he knew, clinics would be established and lives would 
be saved, particularly the lives of little children whom he so dearly loved. 
Just when everything was beginning to go well he was taken with the first 
of three attacks of tuberculosis. Cessation from work was compulsory; it was 
a great blow and “Chev” Jackson met it with courageous spirit using the 
enforced inactivity for compiling writings from large collections of notes and 
case histories. 

In 1927 the Federal Caustic Poison Law was passed. Dr. Jackson had 
seen the need for such a law and had worked to this end for more than a 
score of years. It was mainly through his untiring efforts that interest was 
aroused and the cause spread. If Dr. Jackson had done nothing else, by this 
act he would have accomplished more good than the majority of people ever 
accomplish in their lives; but this is not all: he has taught in the world’s largest 
centers giving his knowledge and the results of his genius to others that they 
might carry on the work to which he has devoted his life. —The innumerable 
lives that he has saved and the countless others that will be saved because of 
his work will be an enduring commemoration of his genius. 


T. J. Drnrrry. 
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SAINT RoBERT BELLARMIN ET LA Musique LiturGIQUuE. By Alfred Bernier, 
S.J. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer & Cie. (Montreal, Rue Rachel Est, 
1855.) Pp. xxv, 305. $1.50. 

In this exhaustive study Father Bernier makes a notable addition to the 
series of works bearing the general title Studia Collegii Maximi Immaculatae 
Conceptionis which is published under the direction of the Jesuit Fathers 
of Montreal. 

Not only this series, of which the present volume is the fourth, is enriched 
by Father Bernier’s contribution, but Bellarminiana in general, and the field 
of liturgical music in particular. For there can be no doubt of the important 
part played by the humanist Cardinal and saint, in the reform within the fold 
in the sixteenth century. 

In developing his thesis the author after first sketching the background of 
the crisis of sacred music at the time of Bellarmine, very ably presents in 
a series of well-documented vignettes those facets of his subject which reflect 
the humanism of the Jesuit saint. 

The influence of place and time and circumstance on Bellarmine’s inner 
gift are filled in, and we see him now as a boy drinking in the music and 
poetry of his time, now as a scholar altering with skill the more worldly 
texts of the madrigals which formed part of his musical education, now 
as rector of the Collegium Romanum taking part in the choral singing im- 
provised at recreation times, now as the formidable controversialist he su- 
premely was, and finally as the special arbiter in strictly liturgical questions 
at the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Throughout the author conveys the 
impression of Bellarmine’s keen and active interest in the music of the Church, 
and although the aim tends to become obscure when the author devotes many 
pages to the great Jesuit’s earlier poems, the thesis is undoubtedly sustained 
that Saint Robert Bellarmine’s influence in defining the lines of development 
in Catholic church music was considerable if not direct. The immediate 
source of the author’s contention is found in Bellarmine’s commentary on 
the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas and in numerous other passages in his 
works. 

The author provides in an appendix an extremely interesting fragment— 
a page of music of Bellarmine’s own composition. This is in addition to a 
thoroughgoing bibliography and copious footnotes, sometimes one feels, too 
copious—occupying more space on some pages than the text proper; still the 
note on the tradition of Palestrina as the savior of polyphonic church music 
is of great value. One wonders too why the author, apparently conversant 
with German, chose to use as reference translations of Rieman’s works on 


music and Janssen’s on the German reformation. 
FrEDERIC RUTLEDGE DALY. 
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A Historian’s Creep. By Henry Osborne Taylor. Cambridge, Mass. : 

Harvard University Press. Pp. 137. $1.50. 

In this small volume the eminent author of The Medieval Mind has 
sketched out his philosophy of history and confessed his religious faith. Five 
essays, somewhat disparate in character, contain what he calls “lifelong ac- 
ceptances, now my final conclusions.” 

These are the judgments of a platonist mind that has been contemplating, 
through a long life, the law, literature, thought and spirit of antiquity and 
medieval Europe, and the nature of the whole historical process, which is 
regarded as “the least ambiguous expression of the will of God.” Mr. Tay- 
lor believes that there is purpose in the world process: a purpose that works 
through the whole world of nature and historical activity to realize itself 
in “the increase of mental and emotional energy—a growth of mind or soul.” 
He believes that it is purpose which integrates and maintains the identity of 
an individual person, and from this he goes on to ask if it is not therefore 
clear that “the working together of the causes that produced him and set him 
on his way is reason enough why his own conscious purpose should conform 
to the imminent purpose of their action—a purpose pushing ever to more 
articulate expression through the energies of organic life.” Evidence of such 
a “divine purpose” seems to him everywhere discernible in nature and history, 
“though many minds are closed to it,” and he tells us that the love of it “is my 
faith and now in sorrow brings me peace.” But he leaves it an open question 
whether this purpose is realized within or without the natural and historical 
process, and his “final conclusions” are not, therefore, very conclusive. Rather 
apologetically he says that he is willing to look on his “conviction as an act 
of faith,” or as a “conceptual scheme,” even as “wishful thinking.” All is 
vaguely expressed, and what we find disclosed here is neither a theory of 
reality nor yet a philosophy of history, but only an inconclusive tendency to 
interpret the universe as pantheistic idealists have always tended to inter- 
pret it. 

Mr. Taylor is a religious man, as are most men who have pondered long 
the depth of mystery in the historical process. He has rich and profound 
historical intelligence, and he has long been under the spell of the grand 
Christian drama of salvation; the faith of the middle ages, he says, “entered 
my nature too.” But he never took hold on it as reality, and so he comes down 
the last years, mystified and reverent before first and final things, in sorrow 
but stoically resigned, having no certitudes but hoping in the intimations given 
that men do indeed have grounds for hope. This is a very sad and dis- 


piriting book. 
Ross HorFrMAN 
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THE VATICAN AS A Wor_p Power. By Joseph Bernhart. Translated by 
George N. Shuster. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. viii, 456. 
$4.00. 

Dr. Joseph Bernhart, historian and theologian, was invited to write the 
German original of this book by its publisher. Translated into French and 
Italian as well as into English, it aims at giving a succinct synthesis of papal 
history. The desire to portray the struggle between the papacy and imperial- 
ism seems to have guided the author in his selection of events and characters. 
In addition to the thirteen chapters devoted to the historical sketch there is 
a chapter of reflections entitled ‘Quo Vadis?’ and a study of the Curia. 
Europe occupies the center of the canvas and there is but little mention of 
other continents. Although the narrative does not lack interest at times, dull 
passages are not infrequent. 

The author was faced with a difficult task indeed when he undertook to 
write a readable book on such a complex subject matter. His powers as a 
super-journalist have enabled him to succeed in a measure though his work 
calls for serious reservations. Dr. Bernhart proclaims in the Foreword that 
he is not writing “for those who believe that the Popes committed only 
venial sins nor for those who feel more joy over one sinner than over ninety- 
nine just.” The first horn of this dilemma has been quite successfully avoided. 
The already dark picture of some of the Renaissance popes is still further 
and unfairly darkened. Unmerited obloquy is poured on the heads of the 
Avignon Popes, while the obscure Popes of the tenth century receive space 
altogether out of proportion with their importance. 

Startling foreshortenings and bold conclusions are perhaps necessary in 
such a synthesis as the present one. But does that justify exaggerations and 
ambiguous statements? Examples: 


Certainly the first Christian century did not know any such separation. [The 
sharp distinction between clergy and laity, p. 388.] . . . Paul had taken the Primacy 
from Jerusalem and given it to Rome (p. 19). . . . Eusebius in the East and Augustine 
in the West considered Christianity historically and essentially in agreement with 
what before its coming had always been the veritable religion of mankind (p. 50). 
. .. Christianity had conquered the world but the world had also conquered Chris- 
tianity (p. 57)... . But what was a Roman oath? (p. 101). 


Can Dr. Bernhart prove that Hildebrand ruled the Church long before 
he was Pope? (p. 120) Is there any possible truth in the statement that the 
eagle which Aeneas once brought to Rome had also its own part in the con- 
tinuous work of Redemption? (p. 202) Is it possible that the author con- 
siders St. Pius V half a Don Quixote and his pontificate an anachronism? 
Does he seriously hold that Innocent XI blessed the expedition of William 


of Orange? 
The value of the translation is problematical. Several mistakes are evident 
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even in the English text. The English Channel is twice called the Canal and 
the phrase (p. 127): “the new romantic ministers were rising” should read, 
no doubt, ‘the new Romanesque minsters were rising.” ‘The proofreading of 
proper names and foreign quotations is deficient. There are misprints in 
Latin, French and Italian as well as a flood of errors such as: Ludovici, 
Hinkmar, Cisterce, Marcilius, Olivarus, Orestes Bronson and Landus. 


There is an index and a chronological list of the Popes. 
E. A. RYAN. 


MEDIEVAL PANORAMA. The English Scene from Conquest to Reformation. 
By George Gordon Coulton. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 815. $4.00. 
Dr. G. G. Coulton, author of many volumes on varicus phases of the 

medieval scene, has finally made a synthesis of his writings and research. 

The result is the Medieval Panorama. ‘The purpose of the book is to bring 

to “the intelligent reader, professional or business man or artisan, who has 

some leisure for quiet thoughtful browsing” some idea of “the minute criticism 
of evidence’ that goes to make up “the threads” of the “historical tapestry.” 

The result is a book of fifty-two chapters dealing with English life from the 

Conquest to the Reformation. The opening chapters, however, deal more 

with the growth of papal power and its origins than with English history. 

In line with Dr. Coulton’s other volumes, it was to be expected that the 
Medieval Panorama would deal with Church history. There are a few chap- 
ters that depart from this plan, but approximately eighty per cent is devoted 
to some phase or other of Church life and influence. And it is admitted 
that the Church was the greatest source of good in the Middle Ages. 

The tone of the book is highly controversial, bordering, in some phases, 
on polemics. Dr. Coulton is greatly interested in refuting Cardinal Gasquet 
and Mr. Christopher Hollis. Where there is no English evidence to support 
his thesis, Dr. Coulton immediately jumps to continental sources and applies 
the same to English usage. Much of his evidence is gained from such non- 
historical minds as Giraldus Cambrensis and Caesarius of Heisterbach. What 
Dr. Coulton fails to take into account is that such writers belonged to the 
exempla “school,” a “school” that was more interested in driving home a 
point than in recording actualities. Dr. Coulton would seem to be in the 
same tradition. To him sources are sources. There is no soul to a document. 
Its primary purpose is to clinch an argument, not to mirror the mind of its 
age. Dr. Coulton has a vast knowledge of source material, but the spirit of 
that material has largely escaped him. In the tradition of modern historians 
he fits into the mental groove of Professor Emmerton and Charles E. Lea. 
Yet, he does devote one chapter (Chap. 17) to the bright side of the in- 
fluence of the medieval Church. This chapter is aptly headed “The Silver 


Lining.” 
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Dr. Coulton is a man of erudition in source material, consequently any- 
thing he writes is valuable. His writings are valuable in that they are an 
incentive to the fair-minded student of history to check the sources. In 
Medieval Panorama there is no abundance of authorities quoted, but there 
are enough to prick the intelligence of an inquisitive mind. In such a quick- 
ening of the mind lies its main value. 


J. F. O’SuL.ivan. 


THE GOLDEN Mippte AGE. By Roger Lloyd. London: Longmans, Green. 

Pp. 251. $3.50. 

This little work is rather a portfolio of sketches than a sweeping panoramic 
view; and yet, as one reads, one notices an annoyingly incomplete attempt 
at coherence. In spite of his profession of a casual method, Mr. Lloyd has 
tried to look at the twelfth century achievement from the central point of 
view of the university movement as seen through, and in, John of Salisbury. 
He has, however, left many strings very loosely tied. The precise connection 
of the medieval village and medieval town with the educational scene eludes 
the reader, and the discussion of the Roman Curia, in spite of the careful 
reference to John of Salisbury, seems a shade remote from the center of the 
book. On the whole, the reader tends to become annoyed, not because this 
is a lighthearted series of essays on the twelfth century, but because it is 
really a single essay and the coherence is too halfhearted. 

There is much, however, to be said in the way of commendation. Mr. 
Lloyd makes no pretensions to professional scholarship, but he has read 
the scholars to good purpose, and he summarizes well. His contrast of the 
educational ideals of Chartres and Paris—Chartres with its serenity and 
idealism, too pure for this naughty world; Paris with its constant tendency 
to become a mill producing ‘career’ men—is notably compact, clear and con- 
vincing. In his treatment of the wandering scholars, he tempers romantic 
enthusiasm with common sense, delights in the songs and stories, regrets the 
excesses and always tries to understand. ‘“‘Ale comforts a cold body more 
cheaply than fire, and taverns are more apt to give credit than landladies.” 

One can quarrel with details. To call St. Bernard an obsurantist is surely 
a hasty judgment, and to object to his uncharitableness in the trial of Gilbert 
de la Porrée is to forget the prevalence of heresy in the twelfth century 
and the apprehensiveness such conditions must inevitably arouse in a zealous 
Christian. 

On the whole, however, Roger Lloyd has written a genial and well-in- 
formed sketch of a tremendously important epoch, a thoughtful book rarely 
marred by any of the lyric irresponsibility that might, unfortunately, be sug- 


gested by the title. 
G. J. Cronin, Jr. 
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MepievAL NuMBER SYMBOLISM. By F. V. Hopper. New York: Columbia 

University Press. Pp. xii, 241. $2.90. 

This book would have been better called Medieval Number Symbols. Its 
author is much more concerned with the derivation and interconnection of 
number symbols in medieval thought in general and in Dante in particular 
than with the realities which these numbers symbolize. For this reason, 
though he writes with fairness and sympathy, Professor Hopper is in the 
end the victim of his symbols. He has brought together facts to show that 
medieval number symbolism is the combination of three different major 
sources, namely, elementary or primitive number symbolism, Babylonian as- 
trology and Pythagorean number theory. In describing this combination, 
however, Prof. Hopper has paid much more attention to the sources from 
which medieval number symbolisms were formed than to the actual use to 
which the symbols were put and the actual value which was given to them. 
It is correct to stress the intense interest of St. Augustine in number symbols, 
and it is of more than passing interest to see the various complex number 
patterns and combinations with which the Divine Comedy is shot through. 
One can easily admire the enthusiastic curiosity of the Dante scholar in search 
of hidden meanings in the labyrinth that is the symbolism of Dante. 

But because Mr. Hopper’s symbols are not regulated by the metaphysics 
and theology which was present to the mind of at least some of the medieval 
thinkers that he studies, he is led to find symbols and symbolic motifs where 
he should have found realities. Medieval thought, as Mr. Hopper aptly 
notes, is full of symbolism and allegory; but that is true, as Mr. Hopper un- 
fortunately does not note, precisely because it is full of reality. The results 
of Mr. Hopper’s method are surprising. Thus he really thinks that St. 
Thomas, in discussing the order among the powers of the soul, was carrying 
out a consequence of Pythagorean arithmetic (p. 96). Mr. Hopper would 
have been spared some extremely unhistorical excursions into fanciful inter- 
pretation if he did not assume that anyone who speaks of unity, plurality and 
order is necessarily using the language of arithmetic. In spite of their rash 
use of arithmetic, such thinkers as Thierry of Chartres (whose very pertinent 
De Opere Sex Dierum is not mentioned) are intent on using numbers, even 
in theology, as a means of meditation and not as an object of belief. There 
is more than one example of naiveté in the De Universo of Hrabanus Maurus. 
The same is true of the writings of Bernard Sylvester and many others. Had 
Mr. Hopper said, therefore, that it was unwise for Thierry to discuss the 
theology of the Trinity in arithmetic, and for Alain of Lille to people a 
Christian heaven with characters from Greek mythology, there would have 
been justice in his historical views. As it is, his attitude towards symbolism 
is so consistently fanciful, that the real virtues and vices of medieval thought 
are lost in a mythical world of numbers. 


A. C. Pecis. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN ENGLAND 1640-1660. 
By W. K. Jordan. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. 560. 
$5.00. 

When after much swinging back and forth of the pendulum from Henry 
VIII to Elizabeth a religious settlement was finally achieved in England, it 
rested upon the Statutes of Supremacy and Uniformity of 1559, and took 
the form of a half-way house between Rome and Geneva. Elizabeth and her 
ministers established a church which would concede to both sides as much 
as they thought possible and which would at the same time be authoritarian. 
This position was, from their point of view, necessary for the preservation 
of order. The church was to be the ministry of propaganda and enlighten- 
ment for those times. The reaction to Anglican authoritarianism was the 
creation, in the seventeenth century, of a plethora of sects, some tolerant, some 
intolerant. This volume traces the struggles of men in the years 1640-1660 
to find a formula for a state-church that would be an acceptable substitute 
for the Elizabethan establishment. 

From the outset the difficulties were insurmountable. Since all were equally 
convinced of the orthodoxy of their own views the chances for comprehension 
or toleration were correspondingly remote. In 1641 the gentle Falkland, 
“the noblest of the moderate party,” urged the destruction of the Laudian 
tyranny, a perversion, as he alleged, of the original form of Anglicanism, and 
he warned Parliament against substituting the bigotry of Puritanism for the 
eradicated Anglo-Catholicism. As early as 1644 the line between tolerance 
and intolerance was becoming more clearly defined. Presbyterianism was 
convinced that it was constructed according to the Word of God, and in 
1646, under pressure from the Scots, a Presbyterian form of Church govern- 
ment was set up as the Established Church of England. It seemed however 
that the Presbyterian triumph was an empty victory; Colonel Pride purged 
Parliament of its Presbyterian members before bringing the king to trial. 
From that moment Presbyterianism was a lost cause; the sects were triumph- 
ant. The end came in September 1650 with the Act for the relief of religious 
and peaceable people which swept into the discard “the accumulation of a 
century of progressively intolerant legislation.” Even Catholic worship was 
not explicitly prohibited though “a Catholic would have found it impossible 
to convince a court that his worship was comprehended under the terms of 
the Act.” 

The triumph of the sects found expression in the first written English con- 
stitution, the Instrument of Government. Except for popery and prelacy, full 
liberty was accorded every sect that did not cause injury to others or disturb 
the peace. As Firth has said, the Commonwealth Church was not “so much 
a Church as a confederation of Christian sects,” but its broad-minded tolera- 
tion was to receive a severe shock when Nayler’s case came to be a public 
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issue in December 1656. Quite rightly Dr. Jordan sums up the importance 
of the case when he says that “‘no severer test for the principle of religious 
toleration could have been devised by a satanic mind” (p. 222), for Nayler 
had assumed the title of “Prince of Peace, the only Begotten” and was ac- 
cused by Parliament of being a “grand impostor and a great seducer of the 
people.” The debate on imposing the death penalty was long and brought 
out the divergent views of extremists and moderates. It ended with the 
imposition of a savage punishment, unparalleled in Christian annals (p. 235). 
There followed, too, a severe persecution of the Quakers. From this point 
intolerance grew and for a brief space Presbyterianism regained its former 
position when the Long Parliament was reconvened in 1660. 

Small wonder that England returned to the Elizabethan settlement. ‘“The 
nation,” says Dr. Jordan, “was shocked and repelled when Puritanism could 
provide no more reasonable and charitable scheme of religious life (than a 
Geneva model)” (p. 314). Though the Clarendon Code was to impose 
severe restrictions on all but Anglicans in the opening years of Charles II, 
both Anglicans and the sects were driven eventually to a mutual toleration 
as much on pragmatic as on spiritual grounds. The lesson of the years 1640- 
1660 was not completely lost. 

Dr. Jordan’s book is not a simple narration of historical events. More than 
half the volume is devoted to a masterly analysis of the thought of the various 
sects, of the divines and other writers who contributed in any way to the 
history of toleration. Here we find that Presbyterianism was by no means 
united in its stand. ‘There were the irreconcilables, Steuart, Pagitt, Bast- 
wick, Edwards, Baylie and Rutherford. Of these the weakest, from the 
orthodox point of view, was Baylie who, in trying to acquit his faith of the 
charge of harshness, employed the argument that no man knows but what 
“the sectaries are set apart by God for mercy and salvation.”’ Even if those 
in error are damned, he thought, we ought to look on them with compassion 
(p. 291). But even he distinguished between persecution and intolerance 
and while deprecating the one could urge Parliament to abhor the very naming 
of the word tolerance. Only Presbyterianism as a state religion would suffice 
for the extirpation of heresy. On the whole the leading Presbyterians were 
consistent in demanding religious unity (the mark of the truly catholic 
Church) and the fulfilment of this ideal by an appeal to the civil arm for 
its assistance (p. 320). Some of the lesser lights within the fold, like Gillespie 
and Marshall, questioned the infallibility of human judgment or asserted that 
Christ framed the pattern of no church. These saw no gain in the substitu- 
tion of the jure divino pretensions of the fanatics for Laudian concepts of 
episcopacy. The most outstanding adherent of the moderate school was Rich- 
ard Baxter, a former doubtful Anglican, who desired an establishment based 
on moderation “that lies between the fanaticism of persecution and the anarchy 
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of sectarianism.” Spiritually he was a low Anglican appealing for charity and 
moderation. 

Independency laid great stress on the individual conscience and on the 
right of the congregation to assemble and worship without state interference. 
Burton and Burroughs were two of its leading protagonists, the former mod- 
erating the intolerant position he had assumed during the Laudian period, the 
latter one of the most advanced exponents of toleration in his day. But to 
John Goodwin must be awarded the palm for the chief contribution of this 
group to religious freedom. To him Dr. Jordan gives extended treatment. 
In this school too is that Peters, ““Vicar-General of the Independents of Old 
and New England,” of whom it was said that if Peter kept the keys of 
Heaven, Peters kept those of the consciences of the Grandees (the leading 
army officers). This fervent preacher comes out very well in Dr. Jordan’s 
account, but the narrow Puritanism of modern south-western England, local 
tradition asserts, is due to his fiery sermons denouncing popery and prelacy 
at the time of the siege of Plymouth. 

The Baptists, divided and somewhat amorphous, were yet sufficiently vocal 
to give a more positive trend to the doctrine of tolerance. Their leaders were 
Blackwood, Barber, and, best known on this side of the Atlantic, Roger Wil- 
liams. Of this last Dr. Jordan thinks his place in contemporary English 
religious thought has been distorted by American writers (p. 475, n) ; Wil- 
liams was not original nor was he systematic and complete, while his radical- 
ism seriously circumscribed his influence. Even so his ideas cannot be neg- 
lected in a thorough-going study of the Commonwealth period for he based 
his philosophy “upon the noble grounds of liberty of conscience rather than 
upon the more expedient grounds of religious toleration” (p. 475). With 


the Baptists the book comes to a close. 
HerBert H. Coutson. 


















THE SACHEVERELL AFFAIR. By Abbie Turner Scudi. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. Pp. 170. $2.25. 

When the reverend doctor Henry Sacheverell preached his sermon on false 
leadership on November 5, 1709, and defended the right of the clergy to “cry 
out and heed not,” he unleashed one of the most turbulent storms in the 
political history of the Church of England. Whigs and Tories, High and 
Low churchmen, Jonathan Swift, John Dennis and Daniel Defoe, all fought 
bitterly over the questions of “the church in danger,” William’s right of 
succession and the Jacobite danger, passive obedience and occasional conformity, 
the relations of church and state, and the attitude to be taken toward non- 
conformists. Tempers were frayed, brilliant churchmen left their posts, 
political ministers rose and fell, dissenters’ meeting houses were demolished. 
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Popular sympathy was with the High churchman: children and fighting 
cocks were named after him, playing cards and ballads told his story, fans and 
tobacco stoppers carried his picture. The trial, for sedition, had all the 
journalistic excitement of a modern murder case: Sir Christopher Wren 
designed the stalls for the overflow crowd, each Lord was given seven tickets, 
and Queen Anne herself attended incognito. 

Dr. Scudi, in this contribution to the Columbia University Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law, investigates the politicu-religious background 
of the trial, scouts one of the older interpretations that it came to a head 
because of the personal pique of the Earl of Godolphin, and examines in detail 
each of the charges raised against the preacher. The careful investigation 
reveals that Sacheverell was both the figurehead of the Tories and the goat of 
the Whigs, which last used the trial and the proceedings Jacob Tonson pub- 
lished as propaganda machinery in elucidation of their theory of government. 
The speeches of the managers who directed the prosecution reveal thir political 
fears as well as their rhetorical over-enthusiasm for the recent revolution. 
The situation reversed itself, however, when the vote was only 69 to 52 for 
impeachment, and the Whigs lost face completely. Two of the four articles 
of punishment were dropped, the period of silence was lessened from seven 
to three years, and the party issue made clearer than ever. “Two weeks after 
the trial ended, the Queen prorogued Parliament and, before the fall of 1710, 
both the cabinet and the Commons passed into the control of the Tories. The 


direction of the church remained as political as before. 
James E, Tosin. 


Tue Necro, Too, In American History. By Merle R. Eppse, M.A. 
Chairman, Division of Social Studies and Professor of History, Ten- 
nessee A. and I. State College. Chicago, Nashville, New York: National 
Educational Publishing Company, Inc. Pp. xxii, 544. 

An interesting subject of inquiry would be to ascertain how many of the 
some 13,000,000 Negroes in the United States have, at any stage of their 
education, been asked the question: “Should you be proud of being a Negro?” 
This would lead to the further question: “Why should you be proud of 
being a Negro?” 

The aim of Negro historians has been to provide a substantial answer 
for these two questions. Their purpose is commended not merely by senti- 
ment but also by thoroughly practical considerations. One of the most 
serious obstacles to any work for the education of Negro young men and 
women for citizenship in this country is the atmosphere of pessimism which 
they so frequently derive from their parents and racial surroundings. The 
widespread notion that young colored people are quick and bright at learn- 
ing in their childhood but suffer a change to dulness at adolescence is di- 
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rectly attributable to this very phenomenon. The child learns his lessons 
in the happy atmosphere of carefree school days, sustained by the encourage- 
ment of his teachers and the praise of parents and local community. But 
adolescent youth is confronted with the future, and over that future lies 
the grim shadow of the past. He is informed that Negroes never amount 
to anything, that he has no chance and will always remain in the same 
depressed condition as those around him, so that all striving is useless. The 
result is instant: interest and ambition flag, and dulness falls upon him. 

With the lack of cultural ambition comes a corresponding lack of moral 
ambition. If you are never to prevail over the degenerative surroundings 
why try for higher moral ideals? Why try to resist the mores of those who 
locally set the pace, or seek to develop character within yourself? Catholic 
teachers of Negro youth have had to meet this obstacle, and the burden of 
it cannot be thrown back upon purely religious remedies alone. The false- 
hood has to be corrected; and Negro youth afforded the privilege which 
is that of the intelligent youth of all races and of all nations throughout 
the whole of history, that of shaping their future upon the model and in- 
spiration of the best of their own people in the past. 

Hence the practical value of Negro history as it has developed into a 
branch of scholarship and pedagogy in recent years. There are several points 
of incentive which afford powerful motivation for colored youth, while 
they are interesting and instructive for American citizens in general. 

A direct attack .is made upon the chief ally of a Negro inferiority com- 
plex, his African ancestry. The study of African institutions and native 
culture has done much in recent years to dissipate the prevalent notion that 
Africa was the synonym for the lowest stage of human uncivilization. Among 
the Negroes the Blyden society, an international and interracial organiza- 
tion for the study of African origins, has done much to form a new picture 
of Africa in the minds of Afro-American youth. The work of Father Pierre 
Charles, S.J., of the University of Louvain, has revolutionized European 
thought as to the value of African culture. 

Closer to the American situation is the most evident but most forgotten 
fact of the Negro’s identification with, one might say his immanence in, 
every phase of the history of the New World. He came here with Colum- 
bus and with most of the colonists, English, French, Spanish, Portuguese. 
The Negro, like the Jew, was an active participant in every one of our 
major wars from 1776 to the World War. (His experiences after return- 
ing from the World War, however, make him disinclined to rush for en- 
listment in the War of 1939.) When Commodore O. H. Perry settled 
the neutrality question against the British on Lake Erie, there were fifty 
Negro seamen on the Lawrence who helped him do the job. In the Revolu- 
tion, Rhode Island raised a regiment of slaves. 
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Most of the 629 slaves of New Hampshire enlisted, and many of the 15,000 
slaves in New York. Connecticut had Negroes in her regiment and also a regiment 
of colored soldiers. Maryland sought in 1781 to raise 750 troops. It is safe to 
say that at least 4,000 Negro troops were scattered about the Continental army. 
Despite the opposition, the Negro troops continued to win the confidence and praise 
of their white officers and fellow soldiers. Gallantly, side by side with the white 
soldiers, they fought for American independence. From Bunker Hill to Brandy- 
wine, from Valley Forge to Monmouth, and during the first three years of the war, 
Negroes were in ten of the fourteen brigades of the main army (Eppse, p. 81). 


It is interesting to note, as another Negro historian (Mazyck) has pointed 
out, that George Washington, after long debate with himself, came to the 
conclusion that he should seek the enlistment of Negroes. The results justi- 
fied his decision. Mr. Eppse quotes from an interesting letter of Wash- 
ington which states that, though slavery must persist while the Negroes 
are uneducated, “nothing but the rooting out of slavery can perpetuate the 
existence of our Union by consolidating it in a common bond of Prin- 
ciple” (p. 97). 

A Negro youth, through Negro history, learns not only that he is of good 
stock when that stock is African, that he is and has always been a thorough 
American, identified with all the weal and woe of his country, but he 
learns also an inspiring story of achievement in every line. An astonishing 
number of Negroes have been and still are inventors, many of them having 
invented some of our most commonly used appliances and processes. Prac- 
tically every branch of art, literature, industry, technical achievement, pro- 
fessions, can tell of some unusual person who was a Negro. 

Mr. Eppse’s book has no great pretensions. It is taken largely from other 
sources, but the sources have been skilfully utilized, and the author has 
had assistance, according to his preface, of a considerable number of out- 
standing scholars and educators. The title of the book, which is illustrated, 
and is intended for textbook use, differs only slightly from that of another 
standard work on the subject, published in 1927: The Negro in Our His- 
tory, by Dr. Carter G. Woodson, of Washington, D. C., whose own pub- 
lishing firm has done more than any other concern to put Negro history 
upon the map. 

Except for some brief reference, there is little about another chapter of 
Negro history in Mr. Eppse’s book, Catholic Negro history, which, as re- 
search is made, is bringing to light inspiring facts that parallel the pre- 
viously outlined divisions: the work of the Catholic Church in Africa and 
the Negro’s response thereto, as seen in the development of a native clergy ; 
the part played by Negroes in the life of the Church in this country; and 
outstanding examples of achievement and of sanctity among Catholic Negroes. 
This is the story which remains to be told. 

Joun LaFarceE 
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A SHort History oF THE Americas. By R. S. Cotterill. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. xviii, 460. $2.50. 

Students of history have come to see that one may speak of the history of 
the Americas quite as correctly as of the history of Europe. The idea is 
neither unnatural nor unreasonable, for there is a unity in the story of 
America fully as strong in origin and development as is found in the narra- 
tive of European civilization. The latter is old and full of tradition; the 
former is comparatively new, and is actually a derivative of the parent con- 
tinent. 

And yet this very derivation made for a oneness in subsequent growth. The 
peoples and cultures of Europe coalesced from many divergent fonts. There 
was a vast and complex interplay of separate forces throughout their manifold 
movements, advances, recessions, interactions; and a philosophy that would 
simplify the process always has and always will meet criticism from the varied 
schools of thought. On the other hand, no one questions the singleness of 
effort and intent that brought invasion, conquest, civilization and exploitation 
of the spiritual and material resources of the western world. It is true that 
this story is not yet given universal acceptation, for the eyes of conservative 
scholars have remained fixed upon the parent stock and its adolescent progeny 
with little regard for the maturity and independent existence of the newer 
nations. Recently, however, a large number of writers and teachers have 
bowed to the leadership of our border state universities, and today it may 
fairly be stated that the interest of United States historians embraces our 
neighbor countries and endeavors to appreciate their past and present sim- 
ilarity and solidarity. 

We have, then, a rather ideal situation for the appearance of a book built 
along the lines of A Short History of the Americas. It is refreshing in its 
central idea, the idea of the unity of American life, and its manifest correct- 
ness is supported by a distinguished composition. The story begins in the 
nucleus of American growth, the Caribbean area. The fibers extend to the 
west, north and south, until in their full expansion they touch the entire 
western hemisphere. Every important epoch of the two continents is seen to 
stem from that first planting in the West Indies, until the final synthesis 
“After Four Centuries.” 

Though intended as a textbook for the study of collegians, this volume will 
be read by a much wider circle. The author has combined a thorough know]l- 
edge of his large subject with a style that is easy and polished. His personal 
attitude suggests the type of man who enjoys his story. Absent are the cus- 
tomary carpings at faulty men and weak efforts in meeting the problems of 
civilizing a virgin land. He sees the positive, the onward push, the greatness 
of enterprise, the struggle to replace a wilderness with humane living. He 
has respect for the variety of motives that are found in so wide a scene. He 
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points out the accomplishment of four hundred years and the fine ideals that 
overshadowed the strife and peril of a long frontier experience. 

With each chapter his reader is given an ample guide to wider study in 
the well chosen bibliographies. Sixteen pages of compressed index matter 
make for ready reference. If anything were lacking, it might be a gesture 
of gratitude to forerunners in the field, men of the northeast and the far west 
who opened the way for his achievement. The author has, none the less, ful- 
filled their expectations in his own personal contribution to a fine understand- 
ing of the history of the Americans. 

W. EvuGENE SHIELS 


THE Protestant Crusape, 1800-1860. By Ray Allen Billington. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. viii, 514. $5.00. 

There is no doubt that this monograph is an important contribution to the 
literature on the social and intellectual history of the United States. The 
author provides unmistakable evidence of unusual industry in gathering the 
factual materials for this study, and his interpretation of data reveals an objec- 
tivity that is refreshing. His theme is a familiar one, but his scholarship and his 
freedom from bias give his story new interest and gain ready credence from his 
readers. 

His opening chapter sketches the colonial background of the Protestant Cru- 
sade and clearly indicates the narrow and intolerant attitude of our founding 
fathers toward the Catholic Church. The alliance with Catholic France dur- 
ing the American Revolution introduced a liberal leaven which resulted in the 
fine phrases of our Federal Constitution with reference to religious liberty, but 
a feeling of hostility towards Catholics remained a constant factor in most 
American communities. Immigration from Ireland and Germany was viewed 
with special alarm when it was realized that a large number of these refugees 
were members of the Catholic Church. This alarm took on additional em- 
phasis when these newcomers refused to accept copies of the Protestant ver- 
sion of the Bible which the American Bible Society endeavored to thrust upon 
them. In most Protestant minds there was a strong belief that Catholics were 
hostile to the Scriptures, and soon there were many dire predictions that the 
Jesuits were about to “drive God’s word from the land.” This fear was con- 
firmed when a Catholic journal entitled, The Jesuit, was founded in Boston 
in 1829. 

In the decade from 1830 to 1840 a militant anti-Catholic press made its 
appearance, and Protestant propaganda was spread broadcast through a bar- 
rage of pamphlets which bore suggestive titles like Master Key to Popery, 
Jesuit Juggling and Female Convents. Anti-Catholic novels like The Nun, 
pandered to the appetites of Protestants who were anxious to believe the worst 
of Catholics, and Lyman Beecher, from his famous “Brimstone Corner,” de- 
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livered such scatching indictments against Popery that a wild mob was in- 
spired to sack and burn the Ursuline convent in Charlestown. For such a 
populace it was inevitable that sensational and mendacious literature like 
Maria Monk’s Awful Disclosures of the Hotel Dieu Nunnery of Montreal 
proved instantly attractive. 

Beecher and his colleagues were not satisfied with inciting arson and pillage 
against Catholics in New England. They now banded together to save the 
Mississippi Valley from the clutches of the Pope. In order to insure success 
for their epic endeavors they took special pains to checkmate Jesuit intrigue in 
the trans-Appalachian region. The hated “black-robes” were swarming into 
the western country “under the names of puppet show men, dancing masters, 
music teachers, peddlers of images and ornaments, barred organ players and 
similar practitioners.” ‘This versatility in the forms of light entertainment 
might well lead the men of the western waters into the fold of Rome unless a 
united Protestant ministry could quickly show them the real but less inviting 
road to salvation. 

The propaganda that was issued for the purpose of keeping America safely 
Protestant, was so well planned that it reminds us of certain present-day 
agencies. Nothing was overlooked from the cradle to the grave. Infant 
minds were taught to believe that “to be a Catholic was to be a false, cruel 
and bloody wretch.” School children were nurtured on stories by Charlotte 
Tonna whose numerous pages sketched a constant pattern of a son or daughter 
lured into the Catholic Church through trickery and finally saved by parents 
well versed in Protestant teachings. When they reached man’s estate, «hese 
victims of propaganda were still further poisoned by certain novels, plays and 
verse. Books like Father Clement, the Convent’s Doom, or The Stolen Nuns 
were placed into their eager hands, or stories depicting Jesuit machinations, 
The Jesuits in Our Homes, or The Female Jesuit, were read with avid in- 
terest. A popular play based upon Jesuit intrigue, The Jesuit; a National 
Melodrama in Three Acts, filled youthful Protestant hearts with great wrath 
against Catholic villainy. The educational cycle was completed with gift books 
and almanacs whose number was legion and whose virulence against every- 
thing Catholic was unbounded. 

It was only to be expected that this deep-seated and widespread hostility 
against the Catholic Church should finally assume some political expression. 
The American Republic Party of 1844-1845 was the forerunner of the Know- 
Nothing Party that reached its peak of power a decade later. In the thirty- 
fourth Congress this new third party was an important political factor, 
and its forty-three representatives waged a bitter fight against “Papist influ- 
ences.” But their invective was largely stage thunder which had few rever- 
berations outside the national legislature. In some states the Know-Nothing 
Party controlled the legislatures for a brief period, and in Massachusetts a 
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“Nunnery Committee” was appointed to report upon Catholic convents with- 
in the borders of the Commonwealth. At Worcester the committee returned 
a favorable report not only upon Holy Cross College but also upon the wines 
that were freely imbibed there at state expense. At Lowell the members of 
this investigating committee continued their Anacreontic activities with such 
vigor and assiduity that the legislature was moved to put an abrupt end to 
their dubious labors. 

In his treatment of the complicated and involved topic of Protestant in- 
tolerance during six decades of American history, the author endeavors to 
maintain an objective attitude. He is largely successful except in his chapter 
entitled, ““The Catholic Church Blunders, 1850-1854.” The blunders which 
he condemns are in no real sense blunders at all. He is critical of Archbishop 
John Hughes because that distinguished prelate expressed in November, 1850, 
the opinion that the Catholic Church would never cease its endeavors to “con- 
vert all Pagan nations and all Protestant nations.” Such a declaration he 
regards as “ill timed” and conducive to Protestant unrest. Apparently he 
believes that in America the Catholic Church should have foresworn all mis- 
sionary enterprise. Some other statements in this same chapter are equally 
objectionable, but on the whole it must be said that Professor Billington has 
written in an objective spirit a monograph of great value to all students of 


American social history. 
CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL. 
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SECESSION AND RESTORATION OF LOUISIANA. By W. M. Caskey. Louisi- 
ana State University Press. Pp. ix, 318. $3.50. 

Half a century ago, when the Reconstruction question was a much more 
burning one than it is today, W. A. Dunning began the systematic study of 
this phase of the history of the United States in the various Southern States. 
The Reconstruction in Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, North Carolina, 
Florida, Texas and Arkansas was treated by scholars of the Dunning-Flem- 
ing school. The history of this period in the other Southern States was 
studied by others who were not under the influence of these two leaders. 
Ficklen had begun to write about the Reconstruction in Louisiana, but he 
died before his work had progressed beyond the initial stages, so that, until 
recently, the history of the Reconstruction of that State remained to be 
written. 

Dr. W. M. Caskey intends to supply this deficiency ; but the present volume, 
an expansion of his doctoral dissertation at Vanderbilt University, covers 
only a part of the period. A second, and perhaps a third volume will be 
needed to narrate the whole history of the Reconstruction of Louisiana. 
This first volume covers only six years, from the presidential election ot 
1860 to the “New Orleans Riots” of 1866. The Secession of Louisiana, 
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in spite of its prominence in the title, is briefly dealt with. Chapter III 
is entitled “Butler begins Restoration.” Butler began to rule Louisiana as 
a general rules a conquered territory. Burke, who followed, was better 
“fitted to the task of restoring the Constitution and the laws.” Such a 
restoration of state and city government, however, was not effected until 
1866, and it was short lived. One month after the riots of July 30, the 
Republican State Central Committee petitioned President Johnson “to main- 
tain martial law over the city of New Orleans at least until the authors, 
aiders and abettors of the late massacre shall have been brought to such 
punishment as will secure the observance of law and order, and protect 
the lives of the Union citizens of New Orleans.” 

Dealing with the maneuvers of political parties in conventions and with 
elections, forced to treat of the overlapping of civil administration and 
military government, having to speak of the antagonism between negroes and 
whites, the historian of the Reconstruction period is of necessity confronted 
with a difficult task. Dr. Caskey moves at ease in this maze. A prominent 
feature of his book is the extensive use of the newspapers of the time. It 
would have helped the student greatly, however, if the notes had been placed 
at the foot of the pages. In a much more simple subject it would be dis- 
tracting enough to force the reader to go to the end of the book for the 
authority on which some of the statements rest, but in complex questions 
such as are treated here, the packing of the evidence into some seventy double- 
column pages at the end of the volume tends to discourage all checking. 

The Civil War and the Reconstruction period belong to the category of 
so-called controversial subjects. A book published by a Louisianian on the 
Reconstruction in his native State is liable to be regarded with some suspicion 
by certain writers who conceive history writing as a mere catalogue of facts. 
Dr. Caskey seems to have had such potential critics in mind. He adheres 
strictly to facts, avoids all portrayal, dramatization and even at times neces- 
sary comments; he endeavors to be as objective as the matter allows; yet, 


there is little doubt as to what side has his sympathies. 
JEAN DELANGLEZ. 





THE PEOPLING OF ViRGINIA. By R. Bennett Bean, M.D. Boston: Chap- 

man and Grimes. Pp. 302. $3.00. 

The author, now Professor of Anatomy at the University of Virginia, and 
a past President of the Anthropological Section of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, states in his acknowledgment that, ‘‘After the 
publication of four monographs, ‘Stature,’ ‘Sitting Height and Leg Length,’ 
‘Head Length and Breadth and Cephalic Index,’ and the ‘Hair and Eye 
Color,’ Doctor Hrdlicka suggested that I write a history of the Peopling of 
Virginia, with a short review of the anthropological work already done.” 
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The measurement of “Old Virginians” was undertaken because it represented 
a group of people who had been in one environment for several generations. 
“Such a group . . . ,” the author says, “ . . . might have more homogeneity 
than those picked at random from many states, or sections of the United 
States.” 

This book presents the subject in three parts. The first part is an historic 
outline of the colonization of Virginia arranged chronologically. The sequence 
of settlement is shown to be Tidewater, Northern Neck, Southside, then 
Shenandoah Valley and Piedmont simultaneously and last Southwest Virginia. 
In the second part, the Virginia counties which later developed from the 
Earlier Settlements are considered separately. In these are included “... the 
names of some of the early settlers and other groups,” with the percentage 
proportions of the settlers from England, Scotland, Germany, Wales, Ireland 
and France. Names of other nations are discarded because of the scarcity of 
their occurrence. The third part relates to the physical measurements of the 
“Old Virginians.” Considering the four kinds of physical measurements 
referred to above these measurements are severally developed. In some cases 
measurements are compared for different sections within the state, besides 
being related to those of other races in other countries. Relative rates of 
growth are considered in the cases of the structural measurements. The 
author’s activity in the measurement of “Old Virginians” dates back to 1917. 


James M. S. WarInc. 


AMERICA AND THE STRIFE OF Europe. By J. Fred Rippy. Chicago: The 

University of Chicago Press. Pp. xi, 264. $2.00. 

The major portion of this book traces the effects of European rivalries 
upon the expansion of the United States in the nineteenth century and the 
effects of our participation in European affairs since 1899 upon those rivalries. 
Although the advantage of Europe’s discord to American expansion has been 
elaborated in Professor Bemis’ Pinckney’s Treaty and in other special studies, 
this aspect of our diplomatic history has never before been portrayed in its 
larger setting. So persistent is this feature in our past that Professor Rippy 
believes there is little justification for our recent fear of European expansion 
in the western hemisphere; rivalry at home will keep these poachers out of 
our self-appropriated preserves just as it has prevented their opposing our appro- 
priations and actually assisted in their realization; this rivalry rather than 
the threatened enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine has been the keystone 
of our success. One cannot but feel that our greatest weakness is from within 
as was true in the 1850’s when we were unable to take our accustomed 
advantage of Europe’s strife. The chapter devoted to the background of 
the Spanish-American War is exceptionally brilliant; based chiefly upon 
Ferrara’s Tentativas de intervencion europea en América, 1896-1898, it re- 
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veals succinctly one of the historical origins of our present exaggeration of 
the German “menace.” 

The participation of America in Europe’s affairs in the period encompassed 
by the two Roosevelts is analysed in an attempt to discern the probable 
direction of our future foreign policy. The factual information here presented 
is based, as elsewhere, on the best monographic literature; but, though the 
conclusions of such scholars as Baker, Curti, Millis, Seymour and Tansill, 
whose America Goes to War Professor Rippy regards the “best work on 
the subject,” are all given recognition, the author has a few conclusions of 
his own. On the whole, kinder words are reserved for Woodrow Wilson 
than for the first Roosevelt, for whereas the latter’s Latin-American policy 
is summarized as “vigorous if not ruthless” and his role in European affairs 
as much less influential than he himself thought, “they (the post-war treaties) 
would have been much worse except for the influence of the American peace- 
maker, and men might today be witnessing a far different Europe if even 
his modified plans had been followed through.” 

What should prove of most interest is the introductory section of the 
volume, entitled “Ideology,” and the weaving throughout the book of the 
various threads there described. The historical development of isolationism 
and pacifism, with emphasis upon the motives underlying their present 
formulation, reveals not only their complex origins but goes far in explaining 
their flexibility of application. Democratic fervor—enthusiasm for our ex- 
periment not only at home but abroad—the susceptibility of Americans to 
regard their democratic institutions in peril, expansionism (properly idealized 
and rationalized) and our twentieth-century enthusiasms are portrayed with 
historical perspective that should give pause to present-day isolationists. 
In fact the very plight of these people, says Professor Rippy in reviewing the 
growth of neutrality sentiment that resulted in the legislation of 1937, is that, 
even though many idealists (roughly equivalent to the anti-isolationists) 
among our lawmakers admit the relative futility of our effort in behalf of 
democracy, “such men tend to become the makers of history, whether good 
or bad.” 

A. Pau Levack. 


A History OF THE LEGAL INCORPORATION OF CATHOLIC CHURCH PRop- 
ERTY IN THE UNirTep States (1784-1932). By Rev. Patrick J. Dignan, 
Ph.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Pp. 289. $3,00. 

The progress of legal incorporation of church property has been slow and 
painful. Difficulties were multiplied by an American tradition in the matter 
that was wholly Protestant. Democratic and Presbyterian systems of church 
management, anti-Catholic prejudice, the bogey of Establishment: these made 
the legislatures of the various states slow to make laws or amendments to 
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laws which would permit the pastors in a hierarchical system of church 
government to hold, administer and transmit their properties in accordance 
with the sacred Canons. Would-be American patriots saw, in submission of 
Catholics to the spiritual authority of the Pope, domination by a foreign power 
intolerable to American independence. Ignorant or domineering Catholics, 
often urged on by national prejudice, tried to dictate to bishop and priest on 
matters of church discipline and administration. That schisms and scandals 
should be the result was inevitable. Trusteeism is the name we give to the 
cause of these abuses. Patient, careful work and wise regulations on the part 
of the American hierarchy, and constant representation with the Holy See 
finally wrought a workable system. The corporation aggregate is the most 
approved form: the safest and most in line with American traditions. 

Doctor Dignan has traced carefully and objectively the many facts and 
events that have brought us to the present settlement. He has given not only 
the development since Archbishop Carroll, but has sketched the attitude of 
the civil power toward church properties in early Christian and medieval 
times and the relations between Church and State in this matter in the 
Colonies. His book is scholarly and clear. 


C. A. HeErsst 


GERMANY AND THE GREAT Powers, 1866-1914. By E. M. Carroll. New 

York: Prentice-Hall. Pp. 852. $5.00. 

Dr. Carroll, who is professor of history at Duke University, has written 
a large and learned work which may be marked as the definitive study, in 
English, of the foreign policy of the German Empire from the Treaty of 
Prague, 1866, to the breach with England, August 5, 1914. There exists, of 
course, an immense literature on the subject: good comprehensive works such 
as those of Dawson, Brandenburg and Gooch, and a large number of excellent 
monographs inspired fifteen years ago by the publication of the big collection 
of German diplomatic papers, Die Grosse Politik. It is, therefore, a fairly 
well-beaten path which Dr. Carroll has traversed, and one can hardly say 
that he has reported anything hitherto unnoticed or modified in any important 
respect our conception of German policy. But he has reviewed carefully the 
whole matter in the light of all the now available volumes of British and 
French as well as German documents, and supplemented the diplomatic nar- 
rative with a thorough study of German press comment on all the major 
issues in the Reich’s foreign affairs. It is this latter which gives new substance 
and special value to what would otherwise be a stale and sterile work. 

Nowhere in these pages do we find the old spirit of controversy and pedan- 
tic quibbling generated by the once heated and now tiresome Kriegschuld- 
frage of the decade following the war. Dr. Carroll put together the greater 
part of his book before Hitler came to power, and has not succumbed to the 
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current academic temptation to forget the revisionist writings on pre-1914 
international relations and revive the blackening of Germany’s record. He is 
cool, disinterested and objective, concerned only with telling a long and de- 
tailed narrative. Indeed he so far refrains from making judgments that his 
work actually suffers from failure to analyze, penetrate, summarize and 
form conclusions; which defect, combined with a pedestrian literary _ style, 
gives a certain lifeless and wearisome quality to the greater part of the book. 

One matter of the highest importance becomes very clear in this calm spread- 
ing of the record. The author does not solicit the evidence to bring it forth 
for special attention and reflection, but no thoughtful reader will miss it. The 
Berlin government was the servile instrument of a philosophy of fatalistic 
necessity. From Bismarck’s policy of acting in accordance with the ‘logic of 
history’ to the automatically-taken decision of 1914 to invade Belgium and 
attack the French in obedience to ‘military necessity’, the German state at 
no time acted as if a choice of alternatives awaited a free deciding by human 
wills. “Fatalism,” says Dr. Carroll, “was the order of the day” in 1914. 
The same may be said of German policy throughout the whole of this 
period. In no other study of the Second Reich has this fact been given so 


detailed a revelation. 
Ross HorFrMAN. 


SALAZAR. [Portugal and Her Leader.] By Antonio Ferro. London: Faber 
and Faber. Pp. 364. $2.75. 

More than twelve years have passed since a military coup headed by the 
present president of the Portuguese republic, General Oscar Carmona, swept 
away a liberal parliamentary regime which, during the period between 1910 
and 1926, had witnessed the rise and fall of 43 cabinets and 8 presidents and 
had suffered no less than 20 national revolutions. General Carmona had 
found Portugal in the state of chaos possible only in Latin countries governed 
for many years in the interest of Grand Orient Freemasonry. The constitu- 
tion had been violated, the press was as venal as the civil service, parliament 
was a hall of bombast, the national finances were hopelessly muddled, and 
the nation, as a whole, “chained to the corpse of the past,” had almost sunk 
below the level of self-respect. A financial and political vassal of England, 
Portugal could hardly have been said to be independent. That this descrip- 
tion is unrecognizable to anyone acquainted with the new Portugal is almost 
entirely the work of Antonio Oliveira Salazar, who reluctantly suffered 
himself to be persuaded to leave his professorship at the University of Coimbra 
to take over the Ministry of Finance and subsequently the presidency of the 
Council of Ministers. 

The present volume, the work of a young Portuguese journalist who is now 
Minister of Propaganda, attempts to humanize the head of the government 
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whose reputation for reticence, humility and intense intellectualism has made 
him an enigma to the Portuguese as well as to the foreigner. Unlike Michael 
Derrick’s recent The Portugal of Salazar and several other volumes in French 
and Italian, Mr. Ferro’s book does not minutely investigate the details of the 
corporate organization or the financial structure of the new state. The 
author does however manage to convey a total impression of the leader of 
his country in a series of interviews ably summarized by Dr. Salazar himself. 

No thumbnail sketch can possibly do justice to a person so simple and at 
the same time so profound as Salazar. A dictator who not only shuns the use 
of violence but who even refuses to flatter his own people, a leader who aspires 
not merely to change the form of government but to instigate a moral revolu- 
tion, cannot be labeled. Dr. Salazar is, among other things, a philosopher 
whose statements have the charm of Plato’s dialogues and the force of the 
Christian philosophers who are his intellectual companions. His master ideas, 
as he calls them, such as his method of “studying in doubt, achieving in faith” 
and his views on the problems of authority and liberty, democracy and fascism, 
on education, art, nationalism, censorship and on many other subjects cannot 
be quoted accurately out of context. A ruthless but a just critic of the weak- 
nesses of modern Portugal, he is shockingly honest and downright in his 
language. “We have neglected the will, the very main spring of man. We 
have aimed only at a merely mechanical education . . . we have developed 
a sort of sham culture at the expense of looking into things for ourselves. . . .” 
Salazar is against all sham, whether of the left or right or center. 

Although it is impossible to summarize Salazar’s ideas here, one can suggest 
his utter sincerity by citing his answer to Mr. Ferro’s charge that he appeared 
at times to despise the very people “for whom, for mystical or patriotic rea- 
sons” he would gladly lay down his life. After pointing out that “It is a 
tormenting problem to determine the degree of compromise between man’s 
natural autonomy and the authority that must necessarily pertain to the State, 
so that individual rights may not be curtailed and at the same time the State 
may be sufficiently strong to safeguard those very rights,” he explains his 
refusal to court mass opinion by demagoguery in the following lines: 


The truth is that I could not flatter the people without being a traitor to my own 
conscience. Our regime is popular, but it is not a government of the masses... . 
Those good people who cheer me one day, moved by the excitement of the occasion, 
may rise in rebellion next day for equally passing reasons. . . . I cannot be untrue 
to myself... . But if I were swayed by passing influences, if my attitude or utter- 
ances were determined by the enthusiasm of the multitude or even of my friends, 
I should no longer be myself. And then it would not be honest for me even to go 
on governing. ...I am quite aware that this confession of mine is about as im- 
politic as could be made by a man in my position. I know perfectly well that we 
are living in a passionate age full of dynamic mass movements. . . . It is quite true 
that I fail to take advantage of a political factor of the greatest importance and that 
I could solve many crises of public opinion . . . by recourse to a little oratory. 
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This statement is typical of Salazar and typical of Mr. Ferro’s book. In 
many ways this is the only honest, as it is by far the most intelligent, discussion 
of modern government in our times. The late Sir Austen Chamberlain con- 
tributes a brief preface and an appendix provides the reader with a brief sum- 
mary of Salazar’s achievements. 

Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


THE PorTUGAL OF SALAZAR. By Michael Derrick. New York: Campion 

Books, Ltd. Pp. 168. $2.00. 

FRANCIscO Franco. By Joaquin Arraras. Translated by J. Manuel 

Espinosa. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, Pp. 245. $2.50. 
AMERICA, Look aT SPAIN. By Merwin K. Hart. New York: P. J. Kenedy 

& Sons. Pp. 288. $2.50. 

Mr. Derrick in The Portugal of Salazar traces the rise of Salazar, and at 
some length states the principles and practices of the Corporate State as well 
as its political structure. ‘The work of Oliveira Salazar, as an experiment in 
modern government, is an attempt to establish the sane corporative system of 
which Pope Pius XI spoke. The Estado Novo of Salazar is essentially 
Christian and essentially Portuguese. It is an attempt to reform society by 
reconstruction rather than by revolution or regimentation. Deeply rooted in 
national traditions yet mindful of the pressing problems of today, it seeks to 
restore to man his true dignity as a worker, a father and a citizen. It is 
frankly experimental in its present stages. There are no clear-cut blue prints 
that must be followed. It is organic, growing, a living thing, working from 
below but tended, guided and directed from above. The direction has been 
Salazar’s task since May 1928. He has given to Portugal peace, prosperity 
and a true sense of national unity. 

Portugal is not Fascist, and many quotations prove Mr. Derrick’s strong 
contention. The spirit and aims of Salazar are revealed in words like these: 


We do not ask for much. An understanding and consciousness of the fatherland 
and of national unity; of the family, the primary social unit; of authority and of 
obedience to authority; of the spiritual values of life and of the respect that is owing 
to man; of the obligation to labor; of virtue and of the sacred nature of religion— 
that is what is essential in the mental and moral formation of a citizen of the Estade 
Novo. 


With ideas and ideals such as these, little Portugal may yet show-to a 
war torn Europe the example of a nation built on justice, charity and peace, 
bringing from her coffers treasures old and new. 

In July 1936 the Spanish army rose against a government that was helpless 
to protect the rights and interests of the people of Spain. But a long civil 
war was necessary before Spain could once more hold her head high among 
the nations. In Francisco Franco, Joaquin Arraras gives the story of the man 
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on horseback who drove out “the barbarians.” The book sketches the career 
of Franco and the events leading up to the rising, as well as the military 
actions up to the final defeat of the international army and government forces. 
One can just detect hints of what the Spain of the future is to be. The 
examples of Portugal and of Salazar will influence to some extent Franco and 
the Spain of tomorrow. Franco saved Spain from Communism. The work 
of the modern barbarians was defeated. Poland’s fate shows what would 
have been Spain’s future had the hammer and the sicle overthrown the cross. 
The democratic nations may yet see the debt they owe to Franco and his 
legions who dared all to lift Spain out of the swamps of Marxism, and who 
broke on the field of battle the strength of Moscow. 

Mr. Hart’s book, 4 merica, Look at Spain, is a presentation of the destructive 
force of red propaganda in the United States. The cause of the Nationalists 
was smeared from the beginning, not merely in the radical press but in most 
of the American journals of higher standing. The book points out startling 
parallels between Spain on the eve of the rising and the United States of today. 
Many of them may seem somewhat exaggerated ; some may show the influence 
of the author’s political opposition to the New Deal. We have here, in clear 
forceful language, the case for the Spanish Nationalists. The question of 
atrocities, Nationalist and Red, is treated at considerable length, especially the 
cases of Guernica and Badajoz. There is a very valuable appendix containing 


the Nationalist program of the New Spain, the Labor Charter for New Spain, 
as well as the declaration of Dr. Negrin on the thirteen points for which Spain 
is fighting. The high light of the appendix is a report of the Medical Bureau 


and North American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy. 
Tuomas P. Warp. 


A DicrTionary OF SAINTS. Being also an Index to the Revised Edition of 
Alban Butler’s “Lives of the Saints.’””’ Compiled by Donald Attwater. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Pp. vii, 320. $2.75. 

Mr. Attwater has rendered a very real service in making available succinct 
and accurate accounts of some 3000 of the Saints and Beati whose names 
appear in the twelve volumes of the revised Butler’s Lives. In the case of 
such doubtful candidates as ““Expeditus” (p. 102), or where there is no real 
historical evidence, as in the case of St. Antonina (p. 24), the fact of our 
doubt or ignorance is plainly stated. At no point does the compiler open 
himself to the famous, cynical complaint of Froude: “This is all (and a great 
deal more than all) that is known of this blessed saint”! The absence of 
printer’s errors is remarkable; although there are a few slips, such as Gragano 
for Gargano (p. 120). And why should the now familiar Virgin (accepted 
in the Preface) become Maiden in the text and at the end of the volume? 


GERALD G. WALSH. 
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ELECTROMAGNETICS: A Discussion OF FUNDAMENTALS. By Alfred 

O’Rahilly. Cork: Cork University Press. Pp. xii, 884. 42/-. 

This massive volume is largely about Relativity. The author maintains that 
the Einstein variety, since it involves a tertium quid (p. 669), is a spurious 
offshoot of the genuine, long-accepted Relativity. Unfortunately, the very 
mention of Relativity discourages many readers from the start. A simple 
presentation of the case and one which is pertinent to the subject-matter of 
this book may be achieved in the following manner. On a smoothly moving 
ocean-liner a pair of billiard balls will lie as still as if the boat were not in 
motion at all. And they do the same in the college laboratory, despite the 
fact that the laboratory is moving with the speed of the earth. Newton was 
well aware of all that, and was at pains to say so. Then came Maxwell. 
Maxwell raised the question of electric charge. If the spheres—let us call 
them “particles’—are charged, and move, they constitute a current. Now all 
physicists admit that two parallel currents should attract each other. It is 
true that charged particles (of the same sign) repel each other, but the re- 
pulsion should be less, or the attraction greater, when the particles are in 
parellel motion. Alas, no such effect is detectable. This illustration sets the 
problem of Relativity. 

Three solutions are offered: 1) The ether is convected (carried along) 
with the earth, so that the particles are not moving with respect to the imme- 
diately surrounding ether; 2) The particles do come closer together, but there 
is no way of detecting that fact, because any measuring rod used, under those 
conditions, shrinks; 3) Ritz’s solution, discussed by O’Rahilly, and to be 
sketched below. Miller (with modifications) holds the first hypothesis; 
Einstein, the second. Yet a measuring rod, as Poincaré pointed out, cannot 
shrink with respect to itself, but only with respect to something that remains 
unchanged; all changes must be referred to a constant. For his constant, 
Einstein elected the velocity of light. But here again velocity exists only in 
reference to something stationary, i.e., postulates a stationary frame of refer- 
ence. It is no longer popular to call this frame “the ether,” so O’Rahilly 
suggests the term “schesis.” In practice everybody uses the laboratory for his 
“schesis.”” An experimenter (if any) on a run-away star uses his own labora- 
tory, and the followers of Einstein tell him how to make the proper allow- 
ances (if he can) for the fact that he is using a different “schesis.” ' Hence 
Einstein, so O’Rahilly claims, is merely pedantically reiterating Stokes’ theory 
of a convected ether. 

Although the journeyman physicist, as opposed to the mathematical theorist, 
accepts the ether as convected with the earth, he does not hold that every 
body, however tiny, carries its own ether with it. “Earth-convected” does not 
mean that all “moving bodies carry ether along,” as Einstein and Infeld 


imply (p. 859). 
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But what is the genuine Relativity which O’Rahilly advocates? It is based 
on the work of Ritz, who ignored the ether completely and reckoned the dis- 
tance and velocity of one particle with direct reference to another particle, 
and not to any third something independent of the particles concerned. Philo- 
sophically speaking, this seems to be quite possible. And because, in such 
a view, either particle may alternately be considered at rest or in motion, 
neither of the two need be taken as an “absolute” ; hence this is a more genuine 
Relativity than the Einstein theory. 

The greatest difficulty urged against Ritz is the contention that he commit- 
ted himself to a purely ballistic theory of light, as excluding the wave-theory. 
On a purely ballistic theory, it is argued, the velocity of light must vary with 
the velocity of the source; whereas it is now recognized that in the case of 
binary stars the light from the receding star comes to us with the same velocity 
as that from the advancing star. (It is conceded of course that the wave-length 
is different.) However, at least two answers may be given. Ritz ignores, 
but does not necessarily reject, the ether, and hence he does not exclude it as 
wave-medium determining the velocity of light. Secondly, even with no me- 
dium, i.e., with the light-particles flying through a perfect vacuum, the above 
difficulty has weight only on the supposition that the emission of I‘ght is en- 
tirely governed by the laws of mechanics. But light, whatever it may be, is 
certainly not purely mechanical. Hence it seems that Ritz is far from being 
put out of the running. 

But how does Ritz answer the problem of the two charged particles in 
parallel motion? First of all, it must be clearly noted that the definition of 
a current as a moving charge is ambiguous. Charged particles move in elec- 
trolysis and electrons move through the “live” wire that feeds my lamp, but 
they move with extremely low velocities. On the other hand, what is ordi- 
narily denominated the current is an impulse that travels with a velocity very 
near to that of light in vacuo. Now, although the quantity of electricity deliv- 
ered at a given point may be the same in both cases, this latter current is not 
in re identical with the moving particles, or ions. The attraction, therefore, 
between moving ions, even if they be streams of electrons, can hardly be ex- 
plained on the same basis as the attraction between the lightning-like currents 
in parallel wires. Why there is attraction in either case is a matter of 
hypothesis. All the physicist is required to do is to write the law, and Ritz 
can do that as well as the Einstein Relativists. 

The followers of Einstein are committed to the existence of a “field” sur- 
rounding a charge, yet the field is simply a convenient fiction to explain the 
action of particles; it is an hypothesis ad hoc. And the hypothesis so domi- 
nates the theory that actions are postulated even where none are observable. 
It is the tail wagging the dog. Ritz is in the enviable position of sticking to 
observable facts, and of writing the law on the basis of those facts, not on the 
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basis of an hypothesis. He does not have to postulate effects where none are 
discernible. If it is objected that Einstein’s equations work, it is answered 
that Ritz’s can be made to work, too. And the latter give less excuse for 
exalting Space-Time to the status of a mysterious deity. On the other hand 
Ritz, with O’Rahilly, recognizes that a certain relativity is essential to any 
metrical science such as physics is today. 

If trenchant criticism of the Relativity now in vogue is any argument, then 
surely O’Rahilly makes out a good case for his substitute. And while the 
prospective reader is warned that this book is largely mathematics, he may 
remember that mathematics, as some one has said, “is a sausage machine which 
only gives you the same meat in another form.” Or he may exclaim with 
Harvey Wickham, “Figures don’t lie? Figures always lie!” If lies, or 
“assumptions,” are put into the machine they only come out in another form. 
The text wherein O’Rahilly lays bare some of these assumptions has a rhe- 
torical swing, sparkles with racy comments and contains an amazing number 
of pertinent citations from all the famous tycoons of physical science. One 
could skip the mathematics and still find the book dynamic. 

Chapter XIV on “The Symbols of Physics” is a splendid piece of work, 
and it is to be hoped that patrons of scholarship will purchase the book if only 
for the sake of this one chapter. The very considerable cost of getting out a 
volume of this size with so much mathematical type is enough to discourage 
any writer, but two more volumes are now in manuscript awaiting help from 
the learned public. It would be a decided loss to the literature of physical 
science if these subsequent volumes fail of publication. 

Of this first instalment Arthur W. Conway, in the Foreword says: “It is 
more than a review of existing knowledge, it is a courageous attempt at recon- 
struction; and if we do not always agree with the writer, he certainly makes 
us reflect. I recommend this book to every serious student of Electromag- 
netics.” In particular, much pompous talk about Space-Time is deflated by 
the author’s merely calling attention to the fact that the physicist deals with 
durations, not with dates, and by his insistence that of itself “physical science 
is incapable of solving any philosophical problem” (p. viii). By the same 
token O’Rahilly cannot be said, by following Ritz, to have committed him- 
self to the philosophical thesis of action-at-a-distance. The physicist, as Dirac 
and his school are doing, can prescind from the nature of the electromagnetic 
disturbance in transit, where it is unobservable, and consider only the phe- 
nomena observable on its arrival. If the physicist can state the law of phenom- 
ena and do so in the simplest form, with the widest possible application and 
with no assumptions, he has done the only work that is his to do. That is in- 
deed not philosophy, but it is science. It is to be hoped that the wholesome 
criticisms contained in Electromagnetics will act as a check on the romancers 
of physics who have traduced this lordly science by making it an excuse for 
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idealism, materialism, solipsism and endless other vagaries of mock philosophy. 
Whether it can be hoped that such writers will ever master metaphysics is a 
question, but until they do so they should refrain from identifying experi- 
mental phenomena, or even bare mathematical symbols, with the whole sub- 
stantial world of philosophy and common sense. 


J. A. McWIi.uraMs. 


ARCHITECTS OF IpEAs. By Ernest R. Trattner. New York: Carrick and 

Evans, Inc. Pp. 426. $3.75. 

This book presents in an interesting and captivating fashion the thread ot 
all the great scientific theories of modern times. Not overburdened with 
technical detail, Architects of Ideas avoids, nevertheless, the superficiality that 
too often characterizes books of this type. However, all will not accept such 
statements as: 

The scholastic pall of mediaevalism was beginning to be lifted (p. 15) ... Albert 
Brudzewski ... was the storm center of a hot debate between the reactionary 
scholastics and the progressive Humanists (p. 16) . .. Aware that the new theory 
[of Copernicus] was destined to smash a large part of Catholic dogma (p. 30)... 
scores of other ideas full of theology, mythology, magic, astrology and the like (p. 74) 
. ... In those days it was not necessary to prove anything by an appeal to experi- 
ment; one had only to use “logic” and such canons of doctrinal teaching as had been 
“revealed” to the saints (p. 77). 


In other respects Trattner’s work merits approval. 
Everett H. LArGuIER. 


THE SCIENCE OF SEEING. By Matthew Luckiesh and Frank K. Moss. New 

York: The Van Nostrand Company. Pp. viii, 548. $6.00. 

Messrs. Luckiesh and Moss have presented a symposium on the science 
of seeing; discussing the evolution of Vision, controllable factors in seeing, 
physiological processes and effects of seeing, and the manner in which Vision 
may be achieved and conserved, in which the primary protective measures 
mentioned are based on scientific knowledge pertaining to Light and Optics. 
There are also two chapters on ocular tests and sensitometric measurements 
which are primarily discussions of the Psychophysiology of Vision. 

A portion of the book, devoted to lighting, in which emphasis is especially 
brought to bear on quantity and spectral quality of light, is excellent. How- 
ever this cannot be said of those chapters pertaining to the Physiology and 
Psychophysiology of Vision. 

It is to be regretted that the authors saw fit to bring together scientific 
knowledge, with unscientific statements and discarded theories on Physiology 


and Psychophysiology. 
T. J. Dimitry 
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THoMAs AQUINAS: SELECTED WRITINGS. Selected and edited by the Rev. 
Father M. C. D’Arcy. London: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. Inc. Everyman’s Library No. 953. Pp. xvi, 287. 90 cents. 

THE ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS From Bacon To Mitt. Edited, with an in- 
troduction, by Edwin A. Burtt, Professor of Philosophy, Cornell Uni- 
versity. New York: The Modern Library. The Modern Library No. G 47. 
Pp. xxiv, 1041. $1.25. 

The volume of selections from St. Thomas Aquinas will be welcomed by 
all who are concerned with making Thomism better known and appreciated 
in the modern world. Father D’Arcy has essayed an important task, the 
difficulty of which can scarcely be overestimated in view of the quasi-miracu- 
lous extent of St. Thomas’ writings. The editor’s aims were to provide 
“examples of . . . [St. Thomas’] . . . method of argument and the way 
he arrives at his favourite conclusions” and to present passages conveying 
“the main theme of his philosophy.” The first purpose has been achieved 
with success, the volume containing samples of St. Thomas’ several kinds of 
exposition, including the different sorts of commentaries, three sermons and 
the Office for the Feast of Corpus Christi, as well as of the more familiar 
methods used in the Summa Theologica and in the Contra Gentiles. How- 
ever, in the opinion of the present reviewer, Father D’Arcy has not succeeded 
adequately in presenting “the main theme” of Thomist thought. The volume 
does not include any version of the proofs of the existence of God, of the 
freedom of the will, of the immortality of the soul. Further, such other 
Thomistic doctrines of central importance as those concerning being and the 
transcendentals, sensible and intellectual knowledge, potency and act, matter 
and form are touched upon only in passing, when they are mentioned at all. 
While all of the included material is important, much of it is certainly less 
so than other subjects which have been omitted. The references identifying 
the selections are in general inadequate, and in the case of four excerpts are 
lacking. 

The biographical note facing the title-page refers to St. Thomas’ teaching 
at Naples and Cologne, but does not mention Paris. 

The English Philosophers from Bacon to Mill might almost be considered 
a single volume library—and a handsome one at that—of one of the main 
traditions of British philosophy. The following works are printed in full: 
Bacon’s Great Instauration, Locke’s Civil Government, Hume’s Enquiry and 
Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, Bentham’s Introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation, James Mill’s Government and John Stuart 
Mill’s Utilitarianism and On Liberty. In addition, there are printed, with 
some omissions, Bacon’s Novum Organon, Hobbes’ Leviathan and Locke’s 
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Essay Concerning Human Understanding. There is a brief introduction by 
the editor, a well-selected bibliography and brief notes on each of the philos- 
ophers represented. By way of criticism it may be mentioned that the present 
volume tends to perpetuate the legend that modern philosophy in Britain is 
nothing but (to quote the words of Professor J. H. Muirhead, a contemporary 
representative of the idealistic tradition in British philosophy) a “one-track 


line run in the interest of empiricism.” 
WILLIAM O’MEara. 


Liserty, Its Use anp Asuse. By Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J. Fordham 

University Press. Pp. 404, $3.50. 

Those who found Fr. Cox’s two-volume book useful will welcome the 
one-volume edition. Its practicability as a text-book has been increased, and 
at the same time its more moderate price will be easier on the student’s budget. 

Liberty, Its Use and Abuse is a textbook of Moral Philosophy presented 
in thesis form. An attempt at rapid reading will soon convince one that the 
book must be studied, not merely read. Critics of the thesis form sometimes 
forget that the form was never intended for easy personal assimilation. The 
approach of the thesis is analytic; and to the teacher, therefore, falls the 
task of synthesizing the parts into the real whole from which they came. This 
twofold presentation is necessary, even though some may prefer as teachers 
to do one task rather than the other. Fr. Cox, after years of teaching college 
students, breaks up the problems into definite theses and leaves the synthesis 
for the classroom. 

But despite the question of form, I suggest that the value of the book is in 
the matter presented. The second part of the volume (Chapters XII-X XIV) 
is a practical reference book on the major questions of the day. There are 
theses on eugenic sterilization, artificial contraception, the minimum wage, 
the essential immorality of class warfare. Corollaries and scholia take up the 
practical applications of more general theses. For example, there are brief, 
pointed discussions on liberty of speech, abortion, euthanasia, lynching, the 
social aspect of property, war and the conditions of a just war. It is clear 
that Fr. Cox’s interest turns to the social significance of morality. And his 
precise brevity, well known from his magazine articles, gives the book value 
as a handy reference for the basic Catholic position on modern moral prob- 
lems. 

In presenting the principles of Ethics, Fr. Cox takes first the end of 
human action, then the moral goodness of human action, and finally, the 
obligation to do the morally good and avoid the morally bad. These are the 
logical steps to an understanding of the problem. From the viewpoint of 
reality, the process would be reversed. Only class-room experience would 
justify the preference of one presentation over the other, for after all it is 
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a matter of presentation. Yet the impression made by the logical approach 
gives non-Scholastic ethicians some ground for their criticism of the artificiality 
of Scholastic Philosophy. 

Readers might be interested in knowing that Maynooth Seminary in Ire- 


land has accepted Liberty, Its Use and Abuse as the official text-book of 
Ethics. F. WapeE. 


NATURALISM. By James Bissett Pratt. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

Pp. x, 180. $2.00. 

This book, embodying the Powell Lectures on Philosophy delivered at 
Indiana University, sets forth the meaning of Naturalism, and suggests a 
Naturalistic philosophy of life, mind, morality and religion. While the book 
is excellent in parts, it is disappointing as a whole. 

Professor Pratt’s views on life, mind, morality and religion are subject 
to the conventional criticisms which all views on these subjects must meet; 
moreover one or two contradictions must be pointed out. The first is this: 
the honest use of reason and observation will very early convince us that 
reliable authority is to be believed in those matters wherein it has com- 
petence. Professor Pratt does not, I imagine, deny this, as he seems to 
have full confidence in the authority of competent natural scientists testify- 
ing as to observations in their several fields—observations which he can 
hardly have checked by his own reason and observation. It would follow 
from this that no one is to be read out of the camp of philosophy just because 
he admits authority, even if that authority happens to be religious. Whether 
it be religious or not is hardly to the point; the question is, is it a reliable 
authority speaking in matters wherein it has competence? Unless Professor 
Pratt has by reason and observation settled its competence or incompetence 
by a thorough examination of the grounds on which religious authority 
claims competence, it is hardly fair for him to damn all believers as “‘dog- 
matic” —using that word in his own sense. 

The second contradiction is this: Professor Pratt’s view of philosophy is 
that philosophy is an ever-growing, ever-changing affair which is always 
moving towards the truth but never arriving at it. He will have no fixed 
metaphysics or system of ontological concepts. This involves Professor Pratt 
in that empirical dogmatism which he professes to abominate. Unless one 
admits that there are certainly and universally true principles founded in the 
nature of being, one cannot suspect the existence of a truth toward which 
one is tending nor be sure of recognizing this truth if and when one meets 
it. Nor can one defend one’s opinions, or criticize another’s opinions, as 
Professor Pratt ably does, without resting the arguments on these principles. 
These principles, if anything, are philosophy; and by them philosophy is 
distinguished from empirical science, because they do not rest on any set of 
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scientifically observed facts. They are true, whatever be the facts uncov- 
ered by science, because they cannot be certainly true and probably false. 
To confuse the evolution of the. physical sciences with the evolution of 
philosophy by denying a fixed metaphysics is to betray the identity and in- 
telligibility of being; and that is to stultify the mind. 

Apart from these traditional vices of Naturalistic philosophers, the reader 
will find in Professor Pratt’s book some honest and acute thinking. 

Joun L. McKenzie 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Volume XIV. Issued by The Office of the Secretary of the Association, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. Pp. 228. $1.50. 

Each year the publication of these Proceedings permits us to survey the 
range and power of American Scholastic thought at its best. Here, within 
the compass of one volume, are the contributions of our representative 
philosophers. The subject given formal recognition was “‘Casuality in Current 
Philosophy.” Six papers cover the Traditional Notion of Efficient Cause, 
Causality and Physical Theory, the First Cause in Contemporary Philosophy 
of Religion, Hylemorphism and Cause in Psychology. Other papers were de- 
voted to the fields of Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics, Psychology and History of 
Philosophy. 

Two discussions, one on the proper approach to Metaphysics, the other 
dealing with the Aristotelianism of Ennead V, are, perhaps, the best in the 
volume. Vernon J. Bourke of St. Louis University presents with much 
finality and power the traditional, realistic approach. Hunter Guthrie of 
Woodstock College writes with personal conviction of the so-called intuitional 
approach that has found such favor among the German existential thinkers. 
In the second discussion, Joseph Fitzpatrick of Fordham University and 
Bernard Muller-Thym of St. Louis University write with scholarship and 
insight on the identification of the nous of Plotinus with the agent intellect 
of Aristotle. 

The series itself is not too happily planned. A careful reading nets no 
profound understanding of contemporary Kantian thought, as exemplified, 
for example, in the works of M. Leon Brunschvicg. A sketchy, dry treat- 
ment of the traditional view of efficient causality introduces the problem. 
Terminism rather than real ontological insight marks this contribution. A 
second piece dealing with current physical theory is well worked out, but is 
strongly apologetic. ‘Two other essays, that of Rudolf Allers on Cause in 
Psychology and that of Francis McMahon on Edouard LeRoy are fair. 


The editing of the volume leaves much to be desired. 
Tuomas C. DonoHUE. 
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PrincIPLEs OF PsycHoLocy. By Francis L. Harmon, Ph.D., Asst. Prof. 
of Psychology, St. Louis University. Milwaukee: Bruce Publ. Co. Pp. 
xiv, 609. 

Dr. Harmon’s work is not merely another text in psychology. Many who, 
like the present reviewer, teach Philosophic Psychology have been waiting 
for just such a work. As Father Husslein says in the general preface: 








the author views psychology as a significant modern science, yet never permits him- 
self to forget, as many contemporary writers do, the ultimate philosophical nature of 
its crucial problems . . . The result is a work which we may well hope will help 
effectively to counteract the mechanistic and materialistic trends so common in present- 






day psychology. 

Dr. Harmon’s work is preponderantly a text in experimental psychology, 
written by one who is thoroughly grounded in the philosophia perennis; and 
throughout the work, as well as in an explicit final chapter (“The Nature 
of Man’’), the author brings out the true philosophical implications of modern 
experimental findings. This reviewer knows of no better general text in 
experimental psychology; and for those who take only a general course in 
psychology or whose approach to that subject is solely the experimental one, 
this book is ideal. Those who study psychology as a branch of philosophy 
will find this book a valuable introduction to the related field of experimental 
psychology, and a fine companion volume for their strictly philosophical text. 
Not the least of the merits of Principles of Psychology is that it is a scholarly, 
scientific work which even those who are not philosophers or scientists can 
read, understand and enjoy. 














RayMOND J. ANABLE. 







PROLEGOMENA IN PsyCHOLOGIAM. By P. Jacob Van der Veldt, O.F.M. 
Roma: Libreria del Collegio di §. Antonio, Via Merulana, 124. Pp. 303. 
25 Libellae. 

THE Two Sciences or PsycHotocy. By Arthur D. Fearon, Ph.D. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. Pp. xiii, 320. $2.50. 

Prolegomena in Psychologiam is not a treatise on Psychology, but rather a 
work in which the reader may find the subject matter of Psychology, its scope 
and task, and the various presuppositions on which different Psychologies are 
based. It is, therefore, essentially a philosophical investigation meant to guide 
the Psychologist in his study and to orient him properly with respect to 
cognate scientific disciplines. 

The book is for the most part a transcription of the author’s notes prepared 
for teaching seminarians. The presentation is objective, extensive and critical. 
There is an absence of quotations and of specific references; but for readers 
desirous of delving more deeply into particulars of any of the topics treated 
selected bibliographies are supplied. 
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Before giving an historical conspectus, the author has dealt with the rela- 
tion between the natural sciences and philosophy. The correct conception 
of this relation is essential for any proper criticism of science’s modern claims 
and for a proper evaluation of its positive contributions to Cosmology. 

Father Van der Veldt’s book deserves acceptance by the schools where 
Scholastic Philosophy is taught. The professors and students of other psycho- 
logical systems with some knowledge of Latin will find in the Prolegomena 
a clarification of their own problems as well as an illuminating survey of the 
diverse tendencies of the proponents of other current “systems.” 

The Two Sciences of Psychology is Dr. Fearon’s “attempt to meet the 
need for a correlation of important teachings of experimental and philosophical 
psychology with a view to explaining human behavior and human nature. It 
is designed for beginners in psychology.” 

After the relation between philosophy and the sciences has been set forth 
in the introduction, the fundamentals of experimental and metaphysical Psy- 
chology are treated in turn. The exposition is for the most part orderly and the 
points considered are judiciously chosen. Some distinctions, however, especially 
in the field of experimental psychology, are not clearly drawn. A synopsis of 
the whole book is included as an aid to study and review. 

If the adverse crititcism of the theory of evolution is not objectively cor- 
rect, except in as far as man is concerned, this may be explained by the 
overstatements of the evolutionists themselves. 

A foot-note on page 231: “The substantial forms of the elements are con- 
tained within the compound: (1) materially (2) virtually and (3) even 
formally . . .” would seem logically to involve an identical explanation in 
plants, animals and man. Comparatively few Scholastic philosophers would 
agree with the author in holding that the sperm and ova have substantial 
forms. Most of them, if not all, would deny the formal existence of these 
forms in man. 

The layman, desirous of an introduction to a rational Psychological system 
will find in The Two Psychologies a simple straightforward presentation of 
fundamentals. 


T. E. Yocu. 


THe Trousiep Minp. By Harry Roberts. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company. Pp. 284. $2.00. 

Lire WitrHout Fear. By Peter Fletcher. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. Pp. vii, 111. $1.00. 

THe ACHIEVEMENT OF PERSONALITY. By Grace Stuart. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. 192. $1.75. 
These three works deal exclusively or largely with psychopathology, and the 

latter two of them with religion also. None of them is written for specialists, 
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and all three contain much that is very wholesome and salutary for even 
the sanest. Lessons which we have been wont to hear inculcated only by 
preachers or ascetical writers are here clearly and emphatically shown to issue 
from a study of psychology and psychiatry. 

Roberts’ book is a good popular introduction to present-day knowledge of 
mental disorders, minor and major. It presents forceful suggestions in men- 
tal hygiene which would be useful for anybody, and which, in the case of one 
who is predisposed to preventable psychic troubles, might be his salvation. 

Similarly, Fletcher’s work could be used profitably by anyone, not only by 
those who are burdened with neurotic fears. 

Grace Stuart finds that recent psychology has a “good news” for us that 
can better enable us to observe the great commandments of the love of God 
and of our neighbor. She reviews the methods suggested by psychology for 
the reorganization of personality, and the theories of Freud, Adler, and Jung in 
psychopathology, and comes to the conclusion that psychology and psychiatry, 
as well as religion, indicate a fundamental human need both to love, and to be 
loved by, God and the neighbor. 

AucustTINE G. ELLarp. 


THE Great CHAIN OF BEING. By Arthur O. Lovejoy. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. Pp. ix, 382. $4.50. 

The idea of the Great Chain of Being enters history in the mind of Plato, 
especially as evidenced in the text of the Timaeus. In the colossal intellect 
of Aristotle more of its history unfolds. From Aristotelian thought there came 
the notion of a hierarchy of Being, a notion adopted by Neo-Platonists, and 
made into a principle by them; the same notion formed afterwards the essence 
of a Christian speculation in interpreting the universe. The conception of 
a hierarchy of being easily lent itself to poetic treatment and Pope and James 
Thomson and Young made use of it. English eighteenth-century poets liked 
the idea. In the further course of its history, poets and philosophers are cited. 
Mr. Lovejoy communicates the thrill of the hunt as he pages all written 
thought to detect traces of that Platonic and Aristotelian suggestion. 

St. Ignatius in his Spiritual Exercises says: “las otras cosas sobre la haz 
de la tierra son criadas para el hombre.” It is plain Spanish. ‘Tout est 
crée pour l’homme,” in as plain French, is the author’s way of putting the 
thought, which he labels as ‘“‘a tacit premise,” a “triumphant conclusion,” “an 
old assumption highly flattering to man” of a “long series of teleological 
arguments,” and “one of the most curious monuments of human imbecility” 
(186). St. Ignatius is not quoted or mentioned by the author in this connec- 
tion, but Bacon is, and Fénélon, and Bernardin of St. Pierre and the author 
of the Libri Sententiarum. These imbeciles! 

The long eventful history comes to an end when the conclusion is reached 
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that the history of the idea of the chain of being—insofar as that idea pre- 
supposed such a complete rational intelligibility of the world—‘‘is the history 
of a failure.” In these deeps of speculation Dante is nearly drowned as a 
heretic; Thomas Aquinas is found floundering and clinging to a contradis- 
tinction; the medieval Christian system lands the “featherless biped” in a 
region of corruption where the conception prevails “that a single natural 
folly of an unsophisticated pair in Mesopotamia, could, by its consequences, 
constrain one of the persons of the Godhead to take on human flesh and die 
upon the globe for man’s salvation.” Mr. Whitehead is quoted for the recent 
speculation upon the great topic of the book: “God is the ultimate limitation ; 


and His existence is the ultimate irrationality.” 
Carot L. BERNHARDT. 


Les Etats DU TEXTE DE PLotin. By Paul Henry, S.J. Paris: Desclée de 

Brouwer et Cie. Pp. xxviii, 426. 

This volume is the first in a projected series of Etudes Plotiniennes whose 
purpose is to prepare working instruments for comprehending Plotinus’ teach- 
ing, for measuring his thought and profound influence. In the present work 
are contained the documents of Plotinus with an interpretation arrived at 
through investigation of the several stages or states—ancient, medieval and 


modern—through which these Plotinian documents have passed. ‘This in- 
vestigation is made in the titles, texts and marginal notes which, though in- 
dividually at variance, cumulatively and ultimately are meant to point out the 
certain, reconstructed text of Plotinus. 

The author has presented a notable contribution to philological science, 
and even hinted at a philosophy of philology indicative of a new, healthy trend 
in philological research. ‘Though first in this particular series, this book 
is not the first of Paul Henry’s studies of Plotinus. It is best appreciated in 
relation to his other works, whose value it enhances, for it illustrates the 
habitually careful and scholarly method of the author, and establishes a stand- 
ard which promises much for the entire series. The book is scholarly, elab- 
orately documented with critical apparatus in Latin and with notes in French, 
the fruit of long and arduous research in primary sources. Moreover, the 
author was fortunate in his publisher. As is gracefully acknowledged in the 
preface, great patience and technical skill were required to bring the volume 
to its present perfection; nor was this labor lightened by the variety of neat 
typographical aids employed in making the presentation of complex philo- 


logical problems as clear as possible. 
JoHN J. JoLin. 
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PHILOSOPHIE DE LA RELIGION. By Paul Ortegat, S.J. Bruxelles, L’Edition 

Universelle, S.A. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer. Pp. 476. 45 francs. 

This scholarly monograph is at once a critical introduction to the philosophy 
of religion and a detailed analysis of modern systems of religious thought from 
Kant to William James. It is divided into three main sections. The introduc- 
tory chapter concludes with an admittedly inadequate definition of “the re- 
ligious phenomenon,” namely, “a sense of the absolute.” ‘Taking this pro- 
visory definition as his point of departure, the author discusses in the first 
section the possible methods one might follow in analysing the nature of re- 
ligious activity. Positivistic theories, along with psychology and history (con- 
sidered as sciences lacking all metaphysical foundations), are proven to be 
individually incapable of producing that sense of the absolute which lies at 
the root of all religious experience. Metaphysics, the ultimate science, offers 
the only satisfactory basis for determining the transcendental origin of religion. 

The second and third sections of Fr. Ortegat’s work deal successively with 
the necessary character and the origin of religious activity. In the latter 
section the weaknesses of the Kantian, Hegelian, determinist and pragmatist 
theories are exposed with the penetrating scalpel of logic. Here, too, Father 
Ortegat, abandoning the negative portion of his thesis, establishes the intrinsic 
correlation of intellect and will, of thought and action. The acts which go 
to make up religious experience have an ontological significance only in so far 
as they proceed from the person, the individual thinking and willing. But 
malheur aux penseurs isolés! Religion, besides being personal, must also be 
social. A final section outlines the philosophical concept of the Church, the 
concrete community of persons sharing their religious lives one with another. 

Though Father Ortegat’s work will appeal primarily to a limited audience, 
yet the general, educated reader will find in the author’s expert methodology 
and inclusive treatment problems whose importance he can understand and 
appreciate. Those acquainted with Scholastic philosophy will probably agree 
that the chief criticism of the work is this: too much time and space are de- 
voted to lopping off lifeless branches and to dispensing with the massive debris 
of conflicting philosophic systems. However essential this arrangement may 
be in the interests of dialectics, the net result is a somewhat uneven work. 
One hopes that the author will complement his present treatise with a second 
study in which will be discussed essential questions, such as the problem of 
personality and of Divine Providence, the relationship of nature and grace— 
questions that are only briefly adumbrated in the present undertaking. 

The study of modern religious systems reveals all too clearly their frag- 
mentary nature. All lack the leaven of synthesis. They do not harmonize 
the antinomies of matter and spirit, of thought and action, of finite and in- 
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finite. Yet religion, if it is to prove effective, supposes the conciliation of 
such opposing principles. The fact that Father Ortegat has been able to 
achieve such a harmony is itself sufficient tribute to the intrinsic value of 


his stimulating work. 
EuGENE P. Burns. 


L’EcuisE Est UNE. Hommage a Moehler, publié par Pierre Chaillet, avec 
la collaboration de MM. Sertillanges, Adam, Goyau, Bardy, Bihlmeyer, 
Ranft, Gieselmann, Loesch, de Montcheuil, Congar, Tyszkiewicz, Vier- 
neisel, Pribilla, Jungmann. Paris: Bloud et Gay. Pp. 351. 75 francs. 
There is a certain piquancy in the fact that a young Jesuit should edit this 

“Hommage a Moehler,” and find five other Jesuits to develop the view that 

Moehler has an important message for our times. One remembers that 

Moehler’s lectures on the Jesuits, given at Tiibingen in 1831, were not exactly 

an “hommage aux jésuites”; nor was he at all convinced that they had a 

message for his times. ‘The fact makes one sympathetic with Moehler’s own 

protest that he “would rather know nothing about the whole historical process 
than not to believe that there is in it a continuous internal development.” 

At all events, the present volume is something more than a tribute to a dead 
theologian; it is an extremely valuable discussion of a problem that becomes 
almost hourly more acute, namely, the problem of human unity and how it is 
to be achieved. ‘The ensemble of these studies,” says P. Chaillet (p. 15), 
“in their organic relations, tends to present a doctrinal outline of Catholic 
Unity.” Nothing could be more timely. 

The common inspiration of all the contributors (on whose distinction it is 
unnecessary to comment) has been Moehler’s ecclesiology, his theology of 
Unity. The Una Sancta, the Christian community, humanity made One in 
Christ, organized by the Spirit of Love in a visible community that is the 
“permanent incarnation of the Son of God”—such was Moehler’s fundamental 
religious experience. And his historical significance was in his enforcement, 
against rationalistic individualism, of the essentially social character of 
Christianity, as a living organism, a great community life. 

It was, of course, an idea dear to the Romantics. And there is no denying 
that Moehler first kindled to it by his contact with Schleiermacher and 
Neander. Yet, veritas, a quocumque dicitur, a Spiritu Sancto est; the fact 
remains that however much Moehler’s enthusiasm may have been initially 
stirred by romantic “organicism,” his own development of the idea of 
Christian Unity had a profoundly Christian inspiration, and gradually won 
through to an increasing correctness of formulation. M. Vermeil’s judgments 
of him must be moderated; Prof. Geiselmann’s monograph is notably valuable 


in establishing the point. 7 
It was in the name of Christian tradition that Moehler emphatically rejected 
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Protestant religious individualism, the theory that man can somehow find God, 
and himself, in isolation. The “isolated spiritual monad” is not a Catholic 
conception: “The Catholic never considers the individual save as a member 
of a Whole, who lives and breathes by the Whole” (p. 191). Nor does the 
Catholic ever conceive of the Spirit of God being given to an isolated indi- 
vidual: “Where there is isolation, there the true God does not dwell” 
(p. 148). 

For the true God is a Community: three distinct Persons, made One in 
Love by the perfect sharing of the one life. And His salvific design is to form 
on earth, or better, to re-form on earth a community, once again to raise man 
to mystical communion with His own divine Community, that therein men 
may find again their lost unity. To achieve this design He sent His Son, 
Incarnate, invested with the fulness of the Spirit of Love, and hence with the 
fulness of Authority, which is Love’s expression and instrument of unity, that 
He might be mankind’s new principle of unity. Then, in dependence on the 
mission of His Son and as its outcome, He sent the Spirit of the Son, the 
Spirit of Love, Authority and Law, to the Pentecostal community, in order 
that in His Spirit Christ might be forever present among men, fulfilling His 
own prayer that “they may all be one,” in a unity at once organic and visible, 
inward and mystical, animated by Love, insured by obedience. 

This was the splendid idea of God and of His desires for men that Moehler 
presented in opposition to the bankrupt moralism, the barren rationalism, and 
the suicidal individualism of the Aufklarung. And it would be hard to 
emphasize too strongly the need we have today of fixing it in the foreground 
of the American Catholic consciousness, exposed as it is to the molding 
influence of a cultural environment so distinctly Protestant. Desperately do 
we need a truly Christian “sense,” which is the sense of the Church, a living 
community of man with man and of man with God. Perhaps of all God’s 
children we are the most scattered, in our thoughts and in our life; and our 
need of being gathered into one is the greater for that we are hardly conscious 
of it. Yet the quest for unity has already started, gropingly; and it is of 
cardinal importance that Catholics should realize that all human unity can 
only repose ultimately on the unity of the life of God, given to men in Christ, 
by the Spirit of Christ. 

There is no space to discuss the individual monographs in this volume: each 
is uniquely valuable. But I must signalize that of P. de Montcheuil, S.J., 
“Liberté et Diversité,” for the light it throws on the problem of Christian 
individuality, correlative as it is to that of Christian unity. In penetrating 
fashion he shows the spiritual power in Catholicism to balance the tension that 
is tearing the world apart, namely, that between the principle of authority and 
the demands of unity on the one hand and, on the other, the principle of indi- 
vidual autonomy and the demands of liberty. The solution is in terms of love, 
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and shares love’s paradox: the individual’s insertion into the Christian com- 
munity, his sharing of its life, his submission to its authority, is the sanctifi- 
cation of his originality, the fulfilment of his life, the rescue of his liberty ; 
it is by becoming one with others in God that he becomes himself. Christianity 
is of its essence “totalitarian”—P. de Montcheuil does not shirk the word 
(p. 254); it regards the value of the individual as wholly functional, and 


demands that 


This liberty be interiorly animated and directed by the exclusive preocupation 
of serving as a medium of expression for the Christian life. . . . It binds together the 
faithful, who thenceforth belong no longer to themselves, and who may not think 
or will or act save in it and for it. But since it exerts its control from within, far 


from repressing, it stimulates their personal activity (p. 254). 


It makes men free by making them one, in the bonds of intelligence and 
love. And when will men consent thus to be bound, that they may be free? 
JOHN CourTNEY Murray. 


Mora ProsieMs oF MentTAt Der ect. By J. §. Cammack, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. Pp. 200. $2.25. 
The problem of judging the subjective guilt or innocence of mentally abnor- 
mal individuals is one of immense difficulty. The present book treats of some 
aspects of the problem of the congenitally defective and gathers together some 


valuable modern data bearing upon it. 
The author begins by giving a good summary of the Catholic view of moral 


responsibility, rightly directing attention to the most important question of all, 
that of the imputability of foreseen but unintended consequences of intentional 
acts. He contrasts the clarity (at least theoretical) of the Catholic philosophy 
of imputability with the confused notions of our common law criminal juris- 
prudence. 

Taking up the problem of heredity of mental defect, the author shows that 
the famous researches into the history of the Jukes and other families are to- 
day discredited. ‘These investigations were too inaccurate and unscientific to 
be a basis for any sweeping generalizations with regard to the heritability of 
mental defect. The modern findings are then given as to the relative influ- 
ence of heredity and environment in the causation of mental defect. The 
statistics are valuable and provide ammunition against the extreme eugenists 
who insist on sterilization as a sort of cure-all. 

In the chapters on Moral Imbecility and Moral Defect the author traces 
these notions to their unsound philosophical origins. The idea of a strict “moral 
insanity,” i.e. an absence of moral capacity where there is no mental defect, 
finds no support in the cases which are supposed to illustrate it, according to 
Father Cammack’s findings. The moral defective is not an intellectually nor- 
mal person, with a congenital lack of moral sense, judgment, or feeling. He 
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is simply a mental defective who is also a delinquent—whose delinquency, it 
is true, is caused at times by the mental deficiency and is excusable on that 
account. Or else, in cases where the mental deficiency is not so apparent, the 
so-called moral defective is tentatively classed as ‘“temperamentally” defective. 

The book does not attempt to apply the Catholic norms of imputability to 
actual categories of defectives. Such practical conclusions are not within its 
scope. Its principal value is rather that it clears the ground. It breaks down 
exaggerated ideas about the influence of heredity on mental defect, and shows 
that the case histories do not support the idea of strict “moral insanity.” The 
author’s views on these problems have an unusual value because he discusses 
them from the medical, English legal, psychological and theological points of 


view. 


Joun C. Foro. 


RELIGIONS OF UNBELIEF. By André Bremond, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce. 

Pp. 163. $1.75. 

Can Rationalism deny traditional, revealed Religion and put in its place a 
scientific, man-made god who will satisfy all the needs of mankind? Can it 
reasonably confine God to a remote heaven, strip Him of divinity, deny Him 
a providential care over the universe, keep Him ignorant of man’s doings, and 
make His existence altogether subservient to human intellects? The first part 
of Father Bremond’s book examines rationalistic attempts to do just this. 
The first chapter examines the contention that Greek thought was rational- 
istic. A survey of the writings of Greece fails to bring forth any deep-seated 
rationalism. Greek drama revolves around sin, law and a sense of divine 
justice. Plato looked for divine intervention in the world; Aristotle could 
not contradict the possibility of a divine, free Creator. Epicureans and Stoics, 
though on principle hostile to the Good Tidings, nevertheless longed for them. 

The next step is to look at Rationalism as proposed by such moderns as 
Spinoza, Bertrand Russell and H. G. Wells. Of the god he created by philo- 
sophic speculation, Spinoza could say: “All is in vain from the point of view 
of God, that is to say, whatever end you propose to realize in this world, 
whatever good you desire, God knows nothing of it and He is God precisely 
because He ignores it.’’ Russell too postulates that all is in vain. But man, 
the clear-sighted child of blind nature, must worship something. So let him 
worship the god his moral sense imagines, a good god but unreal. A god born 
of men’s wills is Wells’ contribution. This god is strenuousness, youth, 
courage, and liberty—the liberty to do anything we desire, even with God. 

In the second and positive half of the book the author demonstrates the 
obvious insufficiency of the god of the scientists and the antecedent plausibility 
of the God of Abraham. Reason, true reason, can not exclude Revelation 
from the world. The God who made man should exercise an attentive 
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providence over man’s history, and men of good will have a right to expect it. 
If there is evidence for free intervention in history on the part of God, we 
must accept the evidence. Any messenger bringing us the words of eternal 
light must, rationally, be welcome. God does rule the world. Human nature, 
because God created it, is sacred. Man’s actions have value; society has value. 
God is working out His eternal plan in time and man participates in that 
plan. The book closes with a chapter on the need for the true God in the 


world today. 
WiLuiaM J. Power. 


Wuat Jesus TAuGHT. The Sayings Translated and Arranged with Exposi- 
tory Commentary. By Burton Scott Easton. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. Pp. 147. $1.50. 

Professor Easton, who has held the New Testament chair in the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, for the past twenty years, sets forth for the 
ordinary reader the teaching of Jesus as agreed upon by the general consensus 
of present-day non-Catholic critics. ‘Two hundred twenty-one sayings are 
grouped under the headings Righteousness, the Father, Mission, Rejection, 
Conversion. A brief commentary of sixty-three pages follows. 

The translation runs smoothly; the commentary is concisely instructive. 
Even this abbreviation of Christ’s teaching—there is nothing from St. John— 
will lead the attentive reader to realize that Jesus must be God, despite the 
critics’ attempts to water down Christ’s statements. 

Joun J. CoLtins. 


St. AUGUSTINE ON ETERNAL LiFE. By Rev. D. J. Leahy, D.D., Ph.D. 

New York: Benziger Bros. Pp. xiv 122. $1.50. 

St. Augustine taught that the vision of God face to face was the ultimate 
purpose of man’s life, the essential characteristic of eternal life. That vision 
will be a supernatural, personal union between God and man, where all man’s 
intellect and all his love will be given to God. Fr. Leahy capably handles the 
thorny question of Augustine’s indebtedness to Plotinus and the Neoplatonists ; 
he weighs the evidence and decides that the Saint learned first from the 
Church about the vision of God, and then found something approaching the 
same truth in Neoplatonic philosophy. Rogpert WILLMES. 


THE CATHOLIC ATTITUDE TowarpD “PropucTION For UsEt AND Nor For 
Profit.” A Dissertation. By Rev. John M. Paul, C.S.P., $.T.L. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press. Pp. 54. 

This fifty-page brochure was evidently printed to fulfill formal academic 
requirements. It brings together only the introduction, first chapter, table of 
contents of eight subsequent chapters, and the conclusion of a doctoral disser- 
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tation submitted to the theological faculty of Catholic University. Merit 
rating under such conditions is rather difficult, and apt to be unfair. However, 
if the truncated portion offered is an index of the entire work, this is the usual 
hot-house variety of research study, presenting little more than an industrious 
but uninspired restatement of the theories advanced by various groups of 
white-collar collectivists, followed by an extended appraisal of their principles 
and programs in the light of traditional Catholic morality. The author 
concludes that profit-making as such is not intrinsically wrong, and that “social 
ownership or at least control and operation of the basic industries,” as a 
prevailing system, “cannot be accepted.” Epwarp S. PouTHIER. 


DEVELOPMENT OF Rapio EpucaTION Po.iciEs IN AMERICAN PUBLIC 
ScHoot Systems. By Carroll Atkinson, Ph.D., Edinboro, Pennsylvania: 
Edinboro Educational Press. Pp. vi, 278. Cloth cover. $1.50. 

This book was offered to the George Peabody College for Teachers as a 
doctoral dissertation. It contains summary chapters on the origins of educa- 
tional broadcasting and on the work of the three great broadcasting chains, the 
United States Office of Education, and the National Education Association, 
in the furtherance of educational broadcasting ; and, in more detail, the actual 
results that are either being sought or attained in 126 public school systems, 
of which, all but two are centered in cities or towns of more than 8,000 popu- 
lation in various parts of the United States. 

This book will serve as a sedative to those who expect radio to work mira- 
cles in education and as a tonic to those who believe that radio is useless for 
classroom purposes. The practical findings of the Los Angeles system (listed 
on p. 68) offer a good instance of the difficulties to be faced in using radio as a 
supplementary instrument in school instruction. The experiments in Cleve- 
land (p. 67) show that a “Master Teacher” can teach almost anything by 
radio more efficiently than the average teacher can teach in the classroom. 
The productive efforts of the pupils can also be improved, as is clear from 
the study of “Radio Workshops,” for example, in Minneapolis (p. 91). 

It seems clear that radio can be and is an aid to instruction by creating 
interest and developing attention, that it stimulates good reading and speech 
correction, and that it gives the students a much needed training in the choice 
of programs. 

CuHar.es A. ROBINSON. 


From Many Cenruriss. A Collection of Historical Papers. By Francis 
S. Betten. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Pp. xi, 327. $1.00. 
Father Betten writes about the early Middle Ages with the easy familiarity 

of a Catholic among his own people. He discusses events and persons of the 

early modern period with directness and dispassionate objectivity. Most of 
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his topics are of the kind that involves controversy. In theory and in prac- 
tical execution, Father Betten displays the professional pride of an historian 
whose only ambition is a place among the champions of truth. Correctly, 
though perhaps somewhat naively, he maintains that stating the whole truth 
is the best defense of the Church. 

From Many Centuries is a collection of nineteen essays, all of which have 
appeared in print at an earlier date. Readers of The Catholic Historical 
Review, The Historical Bulletin and THOUGHT will recognize most of them. 
Friends of the author will be pleased to have these papers in a single volume. 
For them there will be sufficient justification for grouping them in the fact 
that they all proceed from the pen of a consistent, devoted promoter of 
Catholic historical scholarship. "Themes apparently the most disparate assume 
an extrinsic unity from the singleness of purpose in the writer. 

The book is divided into two sections. The first contains for the most part 
shorter essays on subjects as far apart as the first Pentecost and the death of 
Hartmann Grisar. The Catacombs and the Kensington Stone, the Edict of 
Milan and Galileo are among the varied historical problems treated. The 
second part calls for no straining of the eye in search of unity. Here we have 
four papers on topics close enough together in time and place. “From Bede 
to Boniface” might be a fitting caption for this section. In this section, too, 
there seems to be much more in the way of documentation. However, our 


confidence in the author is such that we feel little need to check his references. 
R. CorrIGAN. 


THE TYRANNY OF GREECE OVER GERMANY. By E. M. Butler. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. Pp. 351. $4.25. 

In tracing the influence of Wincklemann’s ideal the author departs not a 
little from the strict necessities of her argument and gives us more than a 
glimpse into the personality and psychology of her characters. At times this 
is helpful; at times, as regards Goethe, for example, it is almost necessary. 
But occasionally the author overdoes it. One cannot help but feel, after 
wandering through the maze of emotional conflicts which the author depicts, 
that Holderlin’s insanity has indeed “‘a nightmarish quality of logic.” 

I should not wish to give the impression that the volume as a whole is 
vitiated by Miss Butler’s failure to draw from it its logical conclusion. The 
chapters on Goethe, Schiller, Holderlin and Heine are especially satisfying and 
complete. Even where one finds oneself in disagreement, Miss Butler’s views 
are stimulating throughout. The book is well worth reading as a history of 
the gods of Greece in modern Germany. And that, after all, is all that it 


purports to be. 
W. P. HETHERINGTON. 
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é “This clear, brief and admirable exposition should be found in the 
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Dr. Oliveira Salazar has carried out a tremendous and remarkable work 
for his country which today is orderly and prosperous but before 1928 was 
in complete confusion and on the verge of ruin. Mr. Derrick is careful to 
make clear that Portugal today is not Fascist but is a State that has created 
for itself a “sane corporative system”. His book, which is the first general 
survey of the ESTADO NOVO that has appeared in English, should be of 
the greatest interest to all students of social theory. 
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